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. The Man Who Started It All 


(See Notional Week) 


Beardsley Rumi . . 
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This can guards 
war’s deadliest 
weapon 


iY 
~~ f 


x 


You hear a lot about monster 
tanks, giant planes, super-battleships. 
They’re impressive, dramatic. 


But the weapon called “the most 
destructive ever invented” weighs 
less than 100 pounds—and its deadli- 
ness is guarded by a “tin can”! 


The weapon? A machine gun. The 
* ; : It’s helping to protect fighting men, 
can? A rip-open container called 
as ; ae keeping them alive and well. Food, 
cartridge case liner” that protects : gang / 
‘ ‘ ; ; fuel, medicines—all the things you 
the gun’s bullets from their enemies. : . 
get in cans—are also going to war 
The enemies of a machine gun bul- _jn cans. And they’re getting there— 


let are slam-bang handling, dirt, and _safe—because cans are tough! 


—very dangerous—moisture. - . ’ 
y 6 e. Cor Remember this when you can’t buy 


roded bullets jam guns. It takes cans all the products you used to get in 


to keep machine-gun and rifle bullets cans. Remember, too, that the cans 


safe and dry. : ; 
' y of peace will be better cans—thanks 
America’s favorite container is the _ to our experience as wartime “‘Packag- 


bodyguard of countless war supplies. ing Headquarters for America.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


/t gets there-sate-in cans 


rrer el / 1 j 













FACILITIES FOR WAR WORK 


Metal containers are delivering the 
goods safely—foods, supplies, and bul- > 
lets arrive ready for action. Continental 
is making millions of these cans along 
with other needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still 
take on more! Right now, a part of our 
vast metal-working facilities for form- 
ing, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our 
War Products Council, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 











HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY 
WAR BONDS : 
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Nomebody else’s war 


Africa, New Guinea, the North Sea seem a long way 
away... Poland seemed the same to the Greeks. 


What if you do take a day off, quit early to wash up, walk away 
from the machine to have a smoke every half hour? ... Some Americans 
will die in those far-off places because what you could have made 
wasn’t there. 


What if you do slow down a bit, to make your job last longer? 
You won't succeed but even if you did—every hour you add to your 
job adds an hour to the war—and hundreds of Americans will die 
in that last hour. 


What if you do walk out for higher wages? You've got rights, 
haven't you? So did the French, and that’s what they did to show it. 
, And now they haven’t ay rights, and no wages as they slave in Germany. 


What if you do use up a little extra rubber, speeding —or slip one 
over for extra gasoline—or hoard a little food . . . It will never be 
missed—except by American soldiers. 


Why should you risk your business in war work or put your 
capital in war bonds—you earned it, didn’t you? ... You never would 
have earned it without free American enterprise—and war bonds and 
war contracts are the cheapest insurance you'll ever see, to keep the 
system that earned your capital. 


, If Africa, New Guinea, the North Sea seem a long way away, 


remember that the enslavement of the Poles seemed a long way away 
to the Greeks, the French—and the Americans at Pearl Harbor. 
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__ The March of the News 


Food point values, All dried and dehy- 
drated soups were removed temporarily 
from rationing by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Other changes in point values 
of processed foods: canned and bottled 
fruits and fruit juices, 14 items increased, 
10 lowered; canned vegetables and vege- 
table juices, 3 items increased, 12 lowered. 

In the case of meats, fats, fish and 
cheese, OPA listed one-point advances on 
25 items, mostly prime cuts of beef, veal 
and pork. One-point reductions were made 
on 16 items, mostly variety meats and 
canned fish. No changes were made in the 
point values of cheeses. 


Ration books. On the eve of the first 
anniversary of rationing, which started 
with sugar on May 5, 1942, OPA officials 
revealed plans to mail War Ration Book 
No. 8 to more than 120,000,000 individuals. 
Mailing is to start late in June, end July 
21. Postcard applications will be left at 
every home between May 20 and June 5; 
the postcard, filled out by the head of the 
house and mailed to OPA, will bring the 
book, which contains a supply of stamps to 
take the place of those now being used up. 


Foreign affairs. Action was taken af- 
fecting Unite States relations with two 
neighboring countries. 

Mexico: A joint committee of two rep- 
resentatives each from the United States 
and Mexico was set up to study Mexico’s 
wartime economic situation. The commit- 
tee, as agreed upon by President Roosevelt 
and President Avila Camacho, will deter- 
mine what must be done to assure contin- 
ued Mexican production of strategic mate- 
rials needed by this country. 


Martinique: Another move was made 
to force Admiral Georges Robert, High 
Commissioner at Martinique, to fall in 


line with the United Nations. The United 
States abrogated all existing agreements 
with Admiral Robert, served notice he is 
regarded as still loyal to the pro-Axis 
Vichy Government in France, recalled the 
American consul general from Martinique. 





Lend-Lease. Progress on Lend-Lease, 
now accounting for about one-eighth of 
U.S. war expenditures, was pictured in a 
report on activities up to April 1, 1943. 
The figures: total value of goods and serv- 
ices handled since March lI, 1941, 
$10,319,518,000; goods sent overseas, 
$7,644,721,500. The proportions: muni- 
tions, 55 per cent; industrial supplies, 27 
per cent; food, 18 per cent; other agri- 
cultural products, 8 per cent. 


Used cars. Ceiling prices for used pas- 
senger automobiles, selling on boom mar- 
kets in the East and Midwest, will be 
established soon, OPA reported. Meetings 
this week with industry officials will lay 
the groundwork for the pricing action, 
made necessary by the growing shortage 
of used cars and the dwindling supply of 
new ones. 


Gasoline. Military needs make it “physi- 
cally impossible” to increase gasoline ra- 
tions in the Eastern area, officials revealed. 
May gasoline allotments in the East are 
23,000 barrels a day more than in April, 
but the increase goes mostly to meet the 
seasonal demand from farms. However, 
the Office of Price Administration lifted 
the ceiling on mileage allowable for in- 
course-of-work driving outside the Eastern 
area from 470 miles a month to 720 miles 
a month. 


Fuel oil. The rationing program for 1943 
was outlined by OPA. Coupons will be 
mailed to householders and approximately 
one-third of next season’s coupons will 
be usable beginning July 1 so that tanks 
may be filled during the summer. Rations 
for smaller homes will be increased; no 
rations will be decreased; paper work will 
be simplified. Officials disclaimed any in- 
tention to extend rationing to any new 
areas, but said there is no indication that 
rationing can be dropped in the present 
ration areas of 30 Eastern and Middle- 
western States, Washington, Oregon and 


Western Idaho. 
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Ske shy &s full of lars... 


Third 


planes our precision plant is producing 


“STARS THAT POINT THE WAY to victory 
and freedom! For, on every ship that 
takes to the air for the U. S. Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, you find the unmis- 
takable stamp of Uncle Sam... the 


white star that says,“This is America.” 


America today outstrips the world in 
warplane production. American pilots 
today are not only top-notch flyers but 
top-notch fighters. 


Moreover, air power in this war is so 
vast and so vital that millions of Amer- 
icans are giving every ounce of energy 
and skill to the task of producing 
enough “star” planes. ..and getting 
them into the sky on time! 


To this great effort Interstate contrib 


utes in three ways: 


First .. . for the United States Army Air 
Force we are producing the L-6, a liai 
son plane of advanced design. 

Second ...for the United States Navy 


we are producing a different type; a 


composite, twin-engine training plane 


cee for thousands of other warl- 


bomb shackles, machine gun and can- 
non chargers, hydraulic actuating 
mechanism ...and many other vital 


aircraft units of our own design. 


And all with one purpose: to keep the 


skv full of “stars”! 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION * CALIFORNIA AND ILLINOIS 


eS 














“We could 
lose this War 


etween 5 p.m. 


and 7 a.m 


9 
* 





JOHN BLAZEK, the author of this remarkable statement, is the production manager 


i is no pessimist. But I’m telling you 
the hours between sunset and sun- 
rise can be the most critical hours of 
this war. Not on the battlefronts, but 
in the factories and shops where they’re 
making the things our boys must have 
to win the final victory. 

“My factory has been working on im- 
portant war contracts. Daytime pro- 
duction was as good as could be ex- 
pected. But night production was 40% 
behind schedule. The employees 
worked just as hard. They seemed 
more tired than the day crew. But they 


weren’t making the grade. 


“I knew a dozen things might be 


of a war-material plant in a midwestern city. 


wrong, but I had an idea one trouble 
might be the lighting. So I called in 


a lighting man and put it up to him. 


“He made a careful study. Then he 
showed me what was wrong with the 
lighting, particularly as it affected the 
night workers. I was willing to try any- 
thing that might help, so we made the 
changes he recommended. Today, 
under the new improved lighting, our 
night shift workers are running neck 
and neck with the rest. 


“I don’t know how many other plants 
have been having this same trouble. 
But if production generally is lagging 
behind on the night shifts—those 


hours between 5:00 P. M. and 7:00 
A. M.—we could lose this war. Unless 


we do something about it right away. 


“As one production man to another, 
all I know is, if you’re having night 
shift trouble, one thing you'd better 
check up on is your lighting. It may 


help you. It certainly helped us.” 
* * * 


If you are running a war factory, wont 
you have your lighting checked? Call 
the nearest G-E lamp office. Or see your 
electric service company or your G-E 
lamp supplier. Or write General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL () ELECTRIC 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGVAMH Washington, D. C. 


] In terms of the war's latest timetable..... 

Tunisia: Final cleanup is a matter of weeks, at most. 

Sicily-Sardinia: Occupation probable by autumn, at the latest. 

The Atlantic: Control of submarines officially promised by September. 

Norway: An exposed German flank that may be turned in 1943. 

Europe proper: Large-scale air attacks, raids, no invasion likely in 1943. 

Russia: Again to be the main theater of large-scale land fighting. 

Thus, it appears that 1943 will be a year of getting set, not a year that 
will be decisive in Europe's war. Earliest time of decision, barring a col- 
lapse due to bombing, appears to be late 1944. It could be 1945. 

As for the Pacific war: No major offensive in 1943; maybe none till late 
) 1944. Earliest time of decision appears to be 1945. It could be 1946. 

The full story of the Pacific war is given for you on page 15. 

















There are these other points to note..... 

U.S. war materials are piled up at Murmansk faster than they can be moved. 

U.S. materials are piling up in the Persian Gulf faster than they're moved. 

U.S. rapidly is arming the French in North Africa. 

U.S. is becoming world's greatest storehouse of unused men and weapons. 

England, next to U.S., is greatest storehouse of unused war weapons. 

So: Basic U.S.-British problem now is no longer arms production. That's a 
solved problem. Rather: Basic problem is transport; is the problem of getting 




















:00 arms and men into places where they can be used. When that problem is solved 
less D the war can be near an end. It may approach solution during 1944. 

vay. 

net You won't recognize the world that is being planned for after this war. 
ht It is to be an authoritarian world, a world operated according to a plan. 
© 





That is: It's to be this kind of world if U.S. agrees to do the underwriting, if 
this country is ready to accept a world New Deal, a managed world, and finance it. 
We give you the tentative postwar blueprint on page 1l. That is not the 
formally accepted blueprint. It's just the outline for discussion at the first 
world conference. It is largely a British plan carrying much U.S. support. 
Essentially, the dominant idea in postwar official thinking is this..... 
anil It is to take management, strong guidance from the top, to make the postwar 
Call ] world work, to solve the world's economic and political problems to avoid war. 
Further: U.S. and Britain, plus Russia and China if they go along, must do 


stter 
may 








per the managing; must provide the guidance, the plan, the financing. They're the 
G-l ones to shape a new world order aimed at eliminating poverty, opening new markets. 
ctru 


To do the job it is going to require: 
Dhio. A world RFC, with an international Jesse Jones to run it. This RFC would 
direct world investment, would put capital to work developing water power, 
roads, railroads, industries in South America, China everywhere. 

A world Commodity Credit Corp. This world CCC would support prices of raw 
materials, would control the volume of exports, would control production of raw 
materials, would establish a world "ever-normal granary" of all commodities. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM==-TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


A world Agricultural Adjustment Admistration. The world's AAA would do for 
@ll farmers what this country's AAA has done for U.S. farmers. It would plan 
shifts in production, grant subsidies, help tenant farmers to become owners. 

A world bank. This bank, plans for which have been announced, would seek to 
Stabilize exchanges, to provide a better basis for financing world trade. 

In brief the idea is to expand the U.S. New Deal into a worid New Deal. 

But: U.S. New Deal did not solve very many problems; did not provide a real 
answer to the problems of agriculture, or labor, or industry or finance. It is 
something of a mystery how a world New Deal will succeed where one at home didn't, 











Prospect that Congress will go along, that grand-scale postwar plans will 
be accepted and provided with financing iS none too bright. 

Fact is that Congress is engaged now in trimming down the domestic New 
Deal. It is trimming down the AAA, threatening the life of FSA. It already has 
ended WPA and CCC and has cut out funds for PWA. 

So: The chance that Congress will create a new series of alphabetical world 
organizations right now is slim. It is highly probable that postwar plans, if 
they are to be accepted, will be far less grandiose than those now discussed. 








To turn to matters of more immediate concern..... 

Rubber: It is probable that War Under Secretary Patterson will succeed in 
forcing some further cutback in synthetic rubber plant expansion; that civilians 
will get fewer tires in 1944 than they otherwise would have had. And: Plants to 
be cut back are those that the planners say would have made Buna S rubber for 
under 10 cents a pound. Natural rubber was costing 20 cents a pound. 

Fuel oil: The 1943-44 rations will be no lower than 1942-43; will possibly 
be larger for some users. Much depends on the way the war turns during 1943. 

Gasoline: Mr. Ickes still insists that the present 1.37-gallon base ration 
for Eastern auto users must stand; that he won't be able to raise it. However: 
It is not improbable that, if submarines are in hand by September and if Near 
Eastern oil does become available in North Africa, gas situation will ease here. 

Wages: It is probable that a basis will be found for giving some increases 
to wage earners to adjust inequalities. Present wage freeze is likely to thaw. 

As for the draft: 

Army-Navy size now is past 8,400,000; is within 2,400,000 men of the 1943 
goal. Induction of 300,000 men a month would meet the year's goal. 

And: May quotas can be met largely out of married men who are not fathers. 
June quotas probably can come from high school students deferred for school year. 

There still is a moderate-sized reservoir of non-fathers to draw on before 
the draft of fathers. That draft will start some time after July. 

Then: Out of an expected 8,200,000 men, the Army plans to have no more than 
2,700,000 overseas by end of this year. That is for all operations outside U.S. 








When it comes to Congress..... 

Taxes: There is going to be a 20 per cent withholding tax. Everybody seems 
agreed on that point. It's likely to start on wages and salaries after midyear. 
But: Degree of forgiveness of 1942 taxes is anybody's guess. Best guess seems 
to be that a basic rate of 20 per cent will be forgiven for everybody; that those 
with incomes subject to higher rates will stay a year behind in payments. 

Trade agreements: It is very probable that existing powers to negotiate for 
tariff reductions up to 50 per cent will be extended nearly intact. 

In general: Congress revolt against Mr. Roosevelt isn't making much progress. 
President's policy of avoiding a fight, of trying to steer away from issues that 
are too controversial is getting results. There is no White House effort to 
press for any new reform laws, or even to save parts of the New Deal. Result: 
Congress can't find much to fight about, except taxes. 








See also pages 18, 20, 48. 
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parachute seats made of cushiony AIRFOAM. 


ae 
XN SS ZPD . 
Ul 2 5G that soldiers convalescing in many of America’s hospitals are given 


scientific-support mattresses of AIRFOAM. So buoyant, it prevents bed sores. So sanitary, 
too—verminproof, easy to keep forever-clean. 












Ub Lhe that some of America’s 


submarines now use mattresses of AIRFOAM, America’s crack trains have long since 


for maximum comfort, minimum space ina_ installed mattresses and seat cushions of 
submarine’s crowded quarters. 


TB % Liguriub that one of 


smooth-riding, smooth-resting AIRFOAM. 


, * 
Vox © that parachute troops use effective shock-absorber Ub x Cshloil that sailors’ battle helmets are lined with 


AIRFOAM for shock-protection, 





7. 


What every 
woman should know about 


@ Mainly: that airFoam is the world’s best 
name for blissful comfort. 


e Technically: that AFoam is a pure cel- 
lular latex product made only by Goodyear 
—whipped soft and smooth as an angel 
food cake. 


© Domestically: that AiRFOAM makes the 
most sleep-inviting mattresses—the most 
restful furniture seat cushions that you 
ever hoped to rest upon. 


¢ Patriotically: that AiRFOAM today is a 
war-worker-only — doing, among other 
things, the war jobs you see on this page. 


¢ Practically: that a very little AiRFOAM, in 
furniture and mattresses from prewar 
stocks, remains in America’s stores—that 
after Victory you will again be able to 
buy in any quantity you like the incom- 
parable comfort, the indescribably restful 
ease of AIRFOAM. 









AIRFOAM —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 











@ Alligator Tanks they call’em... and 
they’re wanted quick for rough, tough action 
on America’s fighting fronts. 

That’s why Food Machinery Sy 
Corp. depends on SKILSAW (oy 
LZ 
SKILSAW 







TOOLS to speed production. 
Like the tanks they’re building, 


SKILSAW TOOLS are fast, rugged, 9 Models 
dependable...they’re action- cS 
tested, front-line fighters in the ia 
Battle of Production! 6 
Whatever you're building DRILLS 
23 Models 


today, you can increase output 
with fast-working SKILSAW 
TOOLS. They’ re preferred in every 
field of industry because they’re 
lighter, more compact, more 
powerful. They’re designed to co 
more jobs... engineered to stand 
up longer under tough 3-shift 
operation. Ask your distributor 
to demonstrate SKILSAW TOOLS 
on your work now. You'll see 
how greatly these better tools 
will boost your production. 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


DS 
AERICHS HAN 
on PRODUCTIVE 5 





DISC SANDERS 
6 Models 





BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 
. 


PORTABLE AND 


. 
BLOWERS 
. 









BENCH GRINDERS 


} 
FLOOR SANDERS 





News -lLines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
employment taxes for old-age benefits and 
real estate 
salesmen if you are a real estate broker. 


unemployment insurance on 
Such salesmen are defined by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau as employes for purposes 
of federal employment taxes. 


* aa * 


YOU CAN probably count on the War 
Labor Board refusing to force you to adopt 
a labor-management committee in 
plant. In one case, the Board refused to 
grant such a union request, holding that 


your 


the committees were proper subjects for 
collective bargaining with the assistance of 


the War Production Board. 


* * * 

YOU CAN convert your order for con- 
trolled materials, placed before you re- 
ceived an allotment. into Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan orders by furnishing the sup- 
plier with duplicate copies of your pur- 
chase orders after vou get an allotment. 


~* * * 

YOU CANNOT count on receiving heat- 
treated carbon or alloy steels if you op- 
erate a commercial and want 
the steel for vour stocks. War Production 
Board has prohibited steel producers from 
shipping these types of steel on any com- 
mercial warehouse order. 


warehouse 


* * 


YOU CAN use asbestos shingles for 
roofing and siding without having to prove 
that the shingles are absolutely necessary 
to maintain your property. This relaxation 
is made by order of WPB. 


* * *& 

YOU CANNOT escape paying federai 
income taxes on the amounts you receive 
from the Federal Government under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. A federal holds that 


these payments are subject to tax. 


circuit court 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, get a C card for 
gasoline rations if you are a salesman, or 
otherwise need a car m your daily work, 
and if you are emploved outside the East- 
ern shortage area. OPA is making this con- 
cession to relieve hardship cases. 


and administrative decisions; 


YOU CANNOT sell small used refrig. 
erators or air-conditioning units for more 
than ceiling prices established under a ney 
OPA formula. The formula permits users 
to resell the items to manufacturers on g 
basis of total installed cost, less 5 per cent 
a vear for depreciation. 


YOU CAN now buy a 1942 model pas- 
senger car, with a list price of $2,500 or 
more. if vou are a gainful oe. 
cupation, or doing work valuable to the war 
effort or public welfare. These high-priced 
cars can be purchased without ration cer. 
tificates under a new OPA regulation. 


engaged 1 


YOU CAN, as a food manufacturer, ap- 
ply for ration points to buy the specific 
kind of processed food you may need in 
your business, even if you are not entitled 
to certificates because, in general, vou have 
inventories of foods. OPA 
grants this concession to relieve hardship. 


excess other 


* * 


YOU CAN add the actual cost of cus- 
tom kiln drying and milling to your prices 
of hardwood lumber under certain condi- 
tions specified by OPA. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT deliver a new radio 
port to a customer unless he turns in his 
old part when buying the new one. Only 
exception to this WPB order applies when 
the return of such parts is impractical. 


+. +. * 


YOU CAN buy a new automobile tire 
of any grade if your present casing can- 
not be recapped and if vour mileage ration 
exceeds 240 miles a month. This relaxation 
on tire rations is made by OPA. Ration 
certificates still are necessary. 


~ - _ 


YOU CANNOT import overland, from 
Canada, Mexico or Central America, 
canary seed, chicle, dried chickpeas and 
beans. coffee, molasses, oil cake, sisal and 
henequen waste, syrups or extracts with- 
out a WPB import permit. This restriction 
js made to ease the transport burdens of 
air lines and railways, which have been 
increasing in recent months. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government burcaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which. for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Untrep States 


NEw Ss, on written request 
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, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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There are 32 billion parts in all the cars and locomo- 
1, from tives now in service — 32 billion parts that have to 
merica, work together and hold together to keep America’s 


as and wartime traffic rolling. 
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s with- And no matter how much we need new equipment — This is only one example of the cooperation among 
triction the hard fact is that all the material we can get today the nation’s railroads, and of the broader coopera- 
dens of cannot add up to much against such a total. tion among railroads, shippers and the government 
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handle the biggest transportation job the world has 
ever seen, 
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He can smile through it all 





So let’s keep a smile a-going 


back here, too. 


Even though war is crowding > 
the wires, telephone people still 
want to give you pleasant, 
friendly service. Materials for 
new telephone facilities are 
not to be had. But there’s no 
shortage of patience and 


understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together 
to do this ana we appreciate the 


help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


® Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 
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‘SECRETS’ OF THE COMING 
,\WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 


Plans for International Organization to Control Nations’ Economies 


Blueprint for agencies with 
powers over agriculture, 
financing and commerce 


The principal “secrets” of the coming 
world food conference now can be re- 
vealed. Those secrets concern the shape 
and scope of plans for the World New 
Deal that is being hammered out in back- 
stage conferences both in London and in 
Washington. 

A blueprint for that New Deal, in ten- 
tative form, is the basis for discussion at 
the conference that begins May 18 at Hot 
Springs, Va. The portion of the blueprint 
to be discussed concerns the postwar food 
problem and its relation to one phase of 
the Four Freedoms—freedom from want 
of food. 

The chart on the next page shows the 
over-all plan for world economic control, 
as that control is designed by some of the 
planners. The chart shows a more de- 
tailed organization of the controls planned 
for world agriculture. It was this chart, 


DESERT DOCTOR: HIS PATIENT NEEDED VITAMIN PILLS 


and accompanying memorandum, that ap- 
pealed to President Roosevelt as a start- 
ing point for conferences on postwar prob- 
lems. 

No commitments have been made bind- 
ing the United States to this or any other 
specific form of postwar world order. It is 
announced officially that no commitments 
will be made at Hot Springs. It probably 
will be denied that the accompanying blue- 
print is anything official. 

However, it is notable that plans bear- 
ing on one or another phase of the over- 
all plan for world economic organization 
have been leaking out in both Washington 
and London. Those plans are related, one 
to another. in this chart, 
from official sources. 

A glance at the master plan shows the 
reason for emphasis on secrecy during pre- 
liminary discussions. Many highly con- 
troversial points are involved, even with 
consideration confined to the agricultural 
phase of the over-all plan. The con- 
troversy in turn, if emphasized, might serve 
to torpedo the present form of postwar 


which came 
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« « » Hot Springs also will use a stethoscope 
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planning before it gets well under way. 

The plan itself, advanced as a basis 
for discussion, has these underlying prem- 
ises: The more advanced nations must as- 
sure full employment to all willing to work; 
workers must be assured of adequate diets, 
housing and health facilities; more pros- 
perous nations must assist other nations to 
develop their potentialities. 

To support these premises, the follow- 
ing basic statement of policy is made: 

“Finance must become the servant and 
not the master of the world’s economic sys- 
tem. No human or physical resources in 
any country should be forced to remain 
idle, or to fail of development owing to 
the lack of adequate financial mechanisms. 
International financial arrangements must 
be devised to make possible consumption 
on a scale commensurate with the world’s 
capacity to produce.” 

It is to fulfill the above objectives that 
the world plan is designed. 

Over-all World Authority. This would 
be the top organization. It would not be 
a revived League of Nations. Both Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt have let it be known through speeches 
and inspired statements that they look for- 
ward to a world in which basic power lies 
in the hands of the United States, England, 
Russia, and, presumably, China. It is pre- 
sumed that world police power would be 
controlled by this top group, and that in 
this group would repose whatever author- 
ity and sovereignty were surrendered by 
individual nations. 

International Economic Authority. The 
suggested top economic authority is an 
outgrowth of a proposed United Nations 
Economic Council. Out of this body, an- 
swerable to the World Authority, would 
stem a wide variety of world-wide organi- 
zations and controls designed to provide 
body and substance to the third of the 
Four Freedoms—the freedom from want. 

International Relief Body. This agency 
already is being set up by Herbert Leh- 
man, U.S. Director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, along lines approved by 
world planners. Its main function would 

(Continued on page 14) 
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INTERNATIONAL AGRI- INTERNATIONAL BANK INTERNATIONAL LABOR INTERNATIONAL HEALTH INTERNATIONAL TRAX. 
CULTURAL AUTHORITY AUTHORITY AUTHORITY PORT AUTHORITY 


(adaptation of 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL INTERNATIONAL 
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Land purchase and amortization Social preblems of 
agricultural labor 

Preduction equipment 

Processing and storage 


Transport, marketing and distribution 














INTERNATIONAL NUTRITION AND 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
OFFICE 
(linked to International 
Health Authority) 
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INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ADJUSTMENT AND MARKETING AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
ADMINISTRATION AND ECONOMICS AND TECHNOLOGY 


























Weather and crop reports 
Formulation of nutrition standards for each 
of the principal types of economic and 
ine tities Statistics on production, 
To stimulate action by and to maintain tape, stacks and gricce 
liaison with national nutrition committees 
Economic analyses 
Large scale surveys and research on 
nutrition, family budgets and consumption : 
studies Agricultural censuses 
Education and extension work on nutrition 
and agriculture 














DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
To encourage producers of commodities in sur- To encourage the processing of pefishable To develop and maintain markets 
plus supply, or producers of commodities the nutritious foods the production of which 
importation of which at lower cost is practicable, is seasonal 
to switch to those for which there is greater 
need; the emphasis to be placed on achieving, 
by the provision of expanding markets and re- 
munerative prices for alternative crops, a greater 
reduction in the high than in the low cost areas, 
whether at home or abroad, producing crops in 
chronic surplus supply 


for and to increase consumption 
of nutritious foods 
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international commodity agreements, with equal voting Land reclamation through flood control, drainage, 
powers by adhering exporting and importing countries, to irrigation and clearance 

control the production, exports and stocks, stabilize the 
prices and increase the consumption of and international ; : 

trade te those agricultural commodities and industrial raw mp Water, power, electrification, production of fertilizers 
materials the wide fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
which accentuate economic depressions; Examples: wheat, 4 Road, water and rail transport 
meat, coffee, cocoa, tea, cotton, wool, industrial fibres, 

forest products, rubber, petroleum, tin, copper, lead and zinc 





ep tndustrialization 


Department to operate or supervise the operations of 
“buffer stock” or price stabilization pools 





Guaranteed markets, through long-term contracts or 

beg, other mechanisms, providing for the annnal purchase 
at stable prices by the industrially advanced countries 

beportment to encourage the accumulation of stockpiles of specified large quantities of industrial raw materials 

of industrial raw materials, livestock feed concentrates and other export staples of backward areas 

and foods. 
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DEPARTMENT Le DEPARTMENT : : 

To relieve famine in areas suffer- By To improve the position of tenants, share- f fd EXPLANATORY NOTE: 

ing from drought, floods and other ‘ a See croppers and small poverty-stricken 

calamities; to continue the relief 4 tarmers generally; the emphasis to be ; 

of distress in the period following placed on: introducing equitable tenant- eae what might be the functions of the 

the major operations of the Inter- landiord contracts; the provision of long- ; 

national Relief Body term, intermediate and short-term credit ; ; P ae : : 

at low interest rates; and the organization ee a Authority and to indicate its relations 


of co-operative machinery and livestock eat to other possible 
breeding services 
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be as a stopgap between armistice and 
durable peace. 

International Agricultural Authority. 
This will be the major subject for discus- 
sion at Hot Springs and will be discussed 
in detail below. 

International Bank. Differing plans for 
this agency already have been announced 
by the United States and Great Britain. 
The largely in method, 
rather than aim, with the United States 
proposing a stabilization fund, and Britain 


differences are 


a clearing union with banking functions. 
An International Agricultural Credit Bank, 
like the U.S. Farm Credit Administration, 


would stem from the world bank under 

plans scheduled to be discussed 
International Labor Authority. Not 

much work has been done on this pro- 


gram, but it would develop from the old 
International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations 

International Health Authority. This 
Agency also is in the exploratory stage, 
but a pattern may be forming in the health 
activities of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in South Central 
America. 

International Transport Authority. This 
provides the basis for discussion of air- 
transport development and control in the 
postwar era. Much argument now is heard 
about this development, in Congress and 
in the British Parliament. Involved is 
freedom of the air, landing rights and 
air-transit rights in and over individual 
countries. Britain holds most of the key 
transport bases in the world. 

World ever-normal granary. The idea 
of an ever-normal granary for the world, 
not only in food but in all raw materials, 
is seeping from England through censors. 
The chart shows how far this idea is ad- 
vanced. The Authority for International 
Commodity Agreements is simply a world- 
wide Commodity Credit Corp. It would 
have power to stabilize world prices for 
raw materials, control their production, 
guide imports and exports, and build stock 
piles. Items covered would include wheat, 
meat, coffee, tea, cotton, wool, rubber, oil 
and metals—everything that once gave 
nations headaches over surpluses. 

A world RFC. This agency appears on 
the chart as an International Development 
Authority, but it appears as a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. in the world field. Hints 
on official thinking in this area have come 
from Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
Vice President Wallace and Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, British economist. Mr. 
Morgenthau envisions a corporation that 
would finance new industries, reclaim land, 
develop power projects, improve highways 
and railroads. A “TVA on the Danube” 
is definitely possible under this Authority. 
Mr. Wallace proposes international con- 
trol over private investments in foreign 
countries. 


and 
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AMERICAN FARMER 
40,000,000 more acres to till? 


The framework of this postwar world 
organization rests on governmental power 
in the international field. Plans to fit a 
World Farm Authority into this frame- 
work are to be presented in detail at Hot 
Springs, just as Congress is preparing to 
curtail many of this country’s domestic 
crop controls and farm subsidies. In detail, 
the planners are calling for: 

A world AAA. The idea is production 
control for the world, with the goal an in- 
crease of 50 per cent above prewar levels 
in cereals, 90 per cent in meat, 125 per 
cent in dairy products, and 300 per cent in 
fruits and vegetables. This program entails 
a thorough overhauling of farm practices 
in order to provide everyone with enough 
of the right foods. 

U.S. farmers would be called upon to 
till 40,000,000 more acres than were cul- 
tivated between 1936 and 1940, and to 
provide 39 per cent more milk cows, 23 per 
cent more chickens, 16 per cent more 
sheep, 15 per cent more hogs and 7 per 
cent more beef cattle. Southern farmers 
would be asked to divert a large cotton 
acreage to dairy herds and vegetables, 
while grain growers would provide more 
feed for livestock. 

Farmers in Western and Northwest- 
ern Europe—Germany, France, Belgium, 
Sweden—would be taken out of wheat, 


——— 


rye, sugar and potatoes, and told to grow 
vegetables and fruit, hogs and chickens 
They could get their grains from th 
U.S., Canada, Argentina and Australis 

A world FSA. The idea of aiding [5 
subsistence farmers through the Farm & 
curity Administration is being attacked ip 
Congress. World planners, however, hay. 
the same idea in mind for poor countries 
Thus, farmers in Spain, Italy and Po. 
tugal would be financed to switch from 
grains to dairying, while their output og 
wine, olive oil and fruit would be jp 
creased. 1 

In the Balkans, in Africa and in Cg. 
tral America and Northern South Amer. 
ica, farmers would get cheap loans, took 
and other assistance to increase their pro 
duction of food crops. In China and Jp. 
dia, an industrialization program is adyo- 
cated to proceed alongside of improved 
farm output 

In general, the world food plan is to 
make each country as self-sufficient as pos 
sible in perishable foods, such as milk 
meat and vegetables, and to give efficient 
grain producers, like the Americas and ) 
Australia, a bigger slice of the world mar. 
ket. One effect of this shift would be to re. 
duce the war power of Europe by making 
that continent depend on imports for 
staple foods, such as bread and potatoes 

Planned changes in production are to be 
accompanied by shifts in food marketing, 
also under a measure of international con. 
trol. They include: 

Lower tariffs. No more programs like 
Mussolini’s battle for grain, or Hitler's 
self-sufficiency in food, are to be at 
tempted. Drastic reductions in all tariffs 
on food are proposed to eliminate high- 
cost producers. U.S. tariffs would be like 
ly to come off wheat. sugar. flax and other 
products. 

A world food-stamp plan. Finally, to 
see that the poor as well as the rich are 
fed adequately, a world food-stamp plan 
is advocated. This program has been sus 
pended in the United States, but planners 
wish to restore it here and throughout the 
world in the postwar era. The idea is to 
supplement the diets of low-income groups 
with free food, and thus consume every- 
thing produced. Countries too poor to & 
nance a program of their own, presumably, 
would get free supplies from a world av- 
thority. The reason why the coming cot- 
ference is publicity-shy thus is revealed— 
points for discussion are hotly contr 
versial. In fact, the blueprint recognizes 
this point as follows: 

“After the war, there will be strong 
forces in the world tending to direct post 
war reconstruction toward prewar cond: 
tions. A world program to free all people 
from malnutrition should, therefore, be 
organized before the war ends and be put 
into action as soon as military conditions | 
warrant.” ~ 
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OUR HANDICAPS IN PACIFIC: 
WHY WAR IS IN SLOW MOTION 


Lack of Bases, Supply Routes and Preoccupation of Allies in Europe 


Choice for U.S. to play lone 
hand against Japan or await 
United Nations co-operation 


Now, for the first time, the inside story 
can be told of the strange war that is go- 
ing on in the Pacific. It is a story of a 
conflict that drags on in slow motion for 
month after month, of hostile fleets that 
stay away from a showdown, of armed 
might that, on both sides, grows and waits. 

The situation as it stands and the out- 
look for the future are far different from 
the predictions that came from high quar- 
ters in the U.S. Navy just a few months ago. 

Those predictions were that 1943 would 
bring about the complete and absolute de- 
feat of the Japanese. The prospect, as it 
now can be revealed on ample authority, is 
described in the paragraphs that follow: 

For 1943, no major offensive against 
the Japanese is in readiness on land or sea. 

For early 1944, probably limited offen- 
sives, but no general offensive against 
Japan itself is in sight anywhere along the 
12,000 miles of front. 

For late 1944 and 1945, an all-out at- 
tack on Japan by the Allied forces, pro- 
vided that the Allied plans for the prior 
defeat of Germany can be carried through 
in time to let a general offensive against 
Japan get under way by that date. How- 
ever, sea and air engagements are expected 
to continue in the Pacific, with American 
forces pushing the line ahead by taking 
new island bases where they can. 

The real picture of the United States at 
this stage is that of a nation boxed out of 
all main lines of attack on Japan. This 
country is boxed out of an attack through 
Siberia because Russia is not in the war. 
It is boxed out of using China as a base 
because China is cut off from all but a 
trickle by air of American war supplies. It 
is boxed out of India because the British 
fleet, controlling in waters west of Singa- 
pore, is not pushing the movement of war 
supplies to India. It is boxed out of Aus- 
tralia because Australian law forbids the 
use of Australian troops, other than vol- 
unteers, outside of Australia, New Guinea 
and nearby islands. 

In sum, the only routes left open to the 
United States for a direct attack on Japan 
are across the broad Pacific. Such offen- 
sives, it is true, might move by any one of 
three routes—via the Aleutian Islands, via 
Wake Island and the Philippines, or via 
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New Guinea and the Dutch East Indies. 
The U.S. does not feel strong enough to 
undertake any such general offensives 
alone, while fighting the war in the Atlantic. 
So the estimates point to prolonged war 
with Japan. The situation behind the 
scenes in official Washington is such as to 
support these estimates. That situation: 
War in blueprint stage. Actually, the 
plans for future action in the Pacific just 
now are being made. The time for doing 
something about Japan will come later. 
Planning future war against Japan is the 
reason for the visit to Washington of Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, commanding gen- 
eral of U.S. Army Forces in China, Bur- 
ma and India, and of Maj. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, commanding the Fourteenth 
Air Force in China. The United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are doing the plan- 
ning. Generals Stilwell and Chennault are 
submitting facts and recommendations. 
The same purpose is revealed to have 
been back of the recent visit to Washing- 
ton from Australia of Lieut. Gen. George 
C. Kenney and Maj. Gen. Richard K. 
Sutherland. Pacific strategy right now is 
being revamped to fit actual conditions. 
Months, if not years, may elapse before 
the new war plans can be put into use. 
So the present slow motion is not just a 
lull before a new outbreak in the storm. 
The war in the Pacific is going slowly part- 
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ly because the Allies have planned it that 
way. Back of that planning is a story of a 
series of choices: 

Lone hand vs. a wait for allies. The 
United States has made its choice between 
a long war and a short war. The map 
shows why the decision calls for a long war. 
To carry the fighting successfully to Ja- 
pan, the United States needs bases. Most 
of the best bases are in the hands of 
actual or potential allies. 

Not one of these allies is prepared right 
now to throw full strength into the war 
against Japan. That is the situation that 
has pushed the United States up ‘against 
the choice of playing a lone hand, or of 
waiting for full help from allies. The handi- 
caps that forestall a United States of- 
fensive now are these: 

China. This is one country that might 
serve as a base for stepped-up land and 
air attacks on the Japanese. But China’s 
huge armies need more planes, tanks, 
cannon, oil and ammunition before they 
can hold advanced air bases for persistent 
bombing of Japan. While the Burma Road 
remains in the hands of the Japanese, 
China cannot get a heavy flow of this 
equipment. So that knocks out one base 
for an American offensive at this time. As 
for another possible base: 

Russia. The airfields of Siberia are with- 
in two hours’ flight of Japan’s cities, and 
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100 Russian submarines are based on 
Vladivostok in Japan’s backyard. But Rus- 
sia, although an ally in the war on Ger- 
many, is at peace with Japan. So the use of 
a second main base for an offensive against 
Japan is denied to the United States, And 
as for opening the Burma Road to China 
as a base: 

Burma. The British offensive that started 
south the coast of Burma 
toward Akvab has bogged down short of 
the first objective. Now another monsoon 
season of incessant rains is at hand, with 
the Burma Roal still in Japan’s hand. 
No new offensive is possible until next 
October. 

India. There is no legal reason why the 
big British Army in India cannot be used 
for clearing the Burma Road. That Army 
consists of 1,500,000 Indian volunteers. It 
is growing at a rate of 60,000 men a month. 

But it is explained that this force, like 
China’s huge cannot move 
against the Japanese until it has the 
planes, the tanks, and the cannon to sup- 
port such an operation. As to the reasons 
for lack of such equipment: 

Singapore. The British Navy is con- 
trolling on the seas west 
Britain is sparing as yet neither the naval 
strength nor the supply ships to move a big 
volume of war supplies to India. It is ex- 
plained that Britain is preoccupied with 
the war on Germany. The extent of help 
from America’s other allies is limited: 

Australia. Both Foreign Minister Her- 
bert V. Evatt of Australia and Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur are calling for big-scale 
offensives against Japan. But Australian 
law prohibits the use of Australian drafted 
troops north of the equator, west of Bor- 
neo or east of the Middle Solomons. This 
means that the use of these troops north 
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man power, 


of Singapore. 
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GENERAL STILWELL 
India sent facts 


of New Guinea, in the Philippines or in 
Burma would be barred. Also: 

New Zealand. A restriction on the use 
of drafted troops outside New Zealand ap- 
plies only to those between the ages of 18 
and 21 years. Even without legal restric- 
tions, Australia and New Zealand could 
not provide masses of men for offensives 
against Japan. 

Faced with the choice of going it alone 
or of waiting, the United States decides to 
wait until next year or later before start- 
ing a general offensive. This does not mean 
that the American sea, air and land forces 


— 
in the Pacific theater are going to be idle 
The war of attrition against Japaney 
shipping is to be pushed. y 

At the same time, the United States i 
going to keep sending to the Pacific th 
war supplies that are deemed essential t, 
stop any major Japanese offensives, Mor. 
over, the process of building up Americap 
bases for future action is going right aheaj 

Nevertheless, the question arises as to 
why the Japanese seem so willing to 90 
along with the Allies’ pattern of postpon- 
ing a decision in the Pacific war. The Ber. 
lin Government is protesting openly on the 
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air against the Allied decision of strategy 
that makes Hitler Enemy No. 1 and that 
lets Japan wait. The Japanese are giving 
lip support to these protests. But, as for 
action, Tokyo seems eager to put off a 
showdown for as long as the Allies may 
wish. This may be the reason: 

Tokyo strategy. Japan looks upon the 
Pacific war from a slant that is directly 
opposite to the view of American strate- 
gists. The American view is that time 
plays in favor of this country. This view 
holds that the American war effort is ris- 
ing faster than Japan’s because Japan is 


Australiang 
war is 
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unable to exploit for war the resources she 
has conquered. The American attitude is 
that the defeat of Germany will be a tre- 
mendous setback for Japan. It looks for- 
ward to the crushing of Japan whenever 
the Allies can concentrate full 
against her. 

Tokyo evidently believes that time 
fights on the side of the Japanese. This is 
the way in which Japan is using the time 
that Allied strategy grants to her: 

What Japan is up to. The Japanese are 
working hard to fortify a ring of bases 
around the whole perimeter of the empire 


pow er 








that they conquered. That empire covers 
1,000,000 square miles of land inhabited 
by more than 100,000,000 persons. 

The Japanese have acquired vast re- 
sources, including food, coal, iron, oil, tin, 
rubber, quinine, lumber, and man power. 
They have the great naval bases at Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong and Manila Bay. They 
possess ports, docks, railroads, and ar- 
senals in captured lands. They have a net- 
work of airways and are building hun- 
dreds more. 

The race in Japan is to build a stronger 
war industry m the time that she is 
granted. That industry may be small as 
compared with American standards, since 
her steel capacity, for example, is less than 
one-tenth that of the United States. But 
here are reasons why the Japanese strate- 
gists seem to think they can make a little 
go very far: 

A dangerous enemy. On Guadalcanal, 
the Japanese proved that they will cling 
to each bit of conquered territory until 
nearly every man has been killed. Their 
soldiers can live and fight on a handful of 
rice a day. Much of the chosen battle- 
ground is disease-ridden jungle, where 
losses of white soldiers from malaria are 
five times the number killed in battle. Re- 
capture of only one small island from the 
Japanese in 18 months shows how tough 
an enemy Japan may be after two or three 
years of preparations. 

Meanwhile, the war in Europe is moving 
slowly enough to indicate that there will 
be a breathing spell of considerable dura- 
tion for the Japanese. In Tokyo, the popu- 
lar slogan talks up preparations for 100 
years of war. That is one reason for con- 
cern among many American officials over 
the Allied pattern that grants Japan so 
much time to prepare. 
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Man Behind the Ruml Plan: 


Government Reform as a Hobby 
Skip-a-Year Tax Is Just One Product of Prolific Creator of Ideas 


Agricultural Adjustment, 

Social Security, Lend-Lease 

influenced by his thinking 
Beardsley Ruml, turned Con- 


gress upside down with his  skip-a-year 


having 


tax plan, already is deep in new studies of 
and other 
things. For Mr. Ruml is not a one-idea 


He grinds out 


postwar finance, economics 
ideas as fast as an 
But the 
Rum! ideas are not so easy to trace back 
to their point of origin. They are to be 
found in the most unexpected corners of 
Washington. 

In erudite and economic Mr. 
Ruml was well known in the capita! long 
before the Republicans embraced his tax 
plan. He is a member of that little-séen 
group of thinkers whose work goes ahead 
irrespective of what party is in power in 


man. 
ungreased wheel generates heat. 


circles 


Washington. These thinkers use the 
wealth of vast research foundations to 


make studies and reports with which they 
try to mold the world into new shapes. 

Their hand is felt in many, ways. To 
varying degrees, sometimes vaguely and 
uncertainly, Mr. Ruml’s name has been 
connected with the planning that went 
into the formulation of such New Deal 
programs as Agricultural Adjustment, So- 
cial Security, Spend-Lend and work relief, 
and into such phases of the war activity 
as Lend-Lease. 

The extent to which Mr. Ruml’s name 
fits* into the legislative legend that has 
grown up around these and other measures 
to which it has been linked is not always 
clear, perhaps not even to Mr. Ruml him- 
self. For he delights in conversation, likes 
to provoke discussion and good hot ar- 
gument during which he tosses his ideas 
around Any person who 
catches one of them is perfectly free to 
go out and use it as his own. 

Mr. Ruml was busy spreading ideas 
even before the New Deal came to Wash- 
ington. 
Dean of Social Science and 


with abandon. 


In the early °30s, when he was 
Professor of 
Education at the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Ruml was one of a three-man com- 
mittee that worked out a domestic allot- 
ment plan that eventually landed in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. One of his 
was M. L. Wilson, then an 
obscure professor at the University of 
Montana. Mr. Ruml contributed his ideas 
to the plan and moved on. Mr. Wilson 


co-workers 
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stayed with AAA through its ups and 
downs in varying capacities. 

The first Ruml activities in Washing- 
ton began in the Hoover Administration. 
Col. Arthur Woods, then chairman of The 
Spelman Fund, picked Mr. Ruml to serve 
on the President’s Committee for Unem- 
ployment Relief in 1931. They were hunt- 
ing desperately for ways to put millions 
of unemployed to work. The first opera- 
tion was begun with money supplied by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. By grad- 


It and kindred agencies put money into 
all sorts of economic and social research 
projects, into studies of governmental ad- 
ministration and public management. Usu- 
ally the work is done without fanfare Funds 
are supplied to finance the development of 
an idea, or a research project. An organiza- 
tion, or a committee, or a board is created, 
And a new band of thinkers goes to work, 
Upward of a such agencies are 
housed in one building in Chicago. 

When the New Deal came in, with 


dozen 
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LOUIS BROWNLOW 
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RANDOLPH PAUL 


These are some of Washington’s key planners 


ual degrees and changing titles, the agency 
evolved finally into the New Deal’s Work 
Projects Administration. Mr. Ruml was 
in and out of Washington, taking an in- 
terest in the evolutionary processes, drop- 
ping ideas into New Deal minds, all 
through these years. Some of his ideas 
were put into practice. How many, no 
one can say. 

His own contact with Colonel Woods 
had.been formed in the earlier stages of 
his career. Mr. Ruml, after studying at 
Dartmouth, had taken his degree as Ph.D. 
at the University of Chicago. That was in 
1917, when he was 23. Five years later, at 
28, Mr. Ruml had become director of The 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund, and, as such, took a deep interest 
in social science studies. 


wish to apply social thinking to govern- 
ment, these big, private, nonpartisan 
agencies were natural sources of informa- 
tion. Mr. Ruml, after serving as Dean of 
Social Science at the University of Chicago, 
later went to R. H. Macy and Co. in New 
York as its treasurer. He continued to do 
all sorts of unpublicized jobs for the Ad- 
ministration. On occasion, he visited the 
White House, but he never was an intimate 
there. He was not a member of the con- 
mittee that worked out plans for the Se 
cial Security Act. But he helped to pick 
the men who did work it out. 

The Spend-Lend program was straight 
down his line of thinking. He was one of 
the foremost advocates of deficit spending. 
One of the clearest outlines of his views is: 

“The financial transaction of disbursing 
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$1,000,000 in WPA wages will produce na- 
tional income in excess of $1,000,000 in the 
course of a year, since the money paid out 
will be respent by those who received it 
and by those who receive it from them. 
So, also the disbursing of $1,000,000 for the 
salaries of Government employes or for 
publie works will produce income per 
annum in excess of the amount of the 
initial financial transaction.” 

Just beyond this point, Mr. Rum! takes 
off into the linguistic stratosphere in which 
economists and scientists breathe and live, 
but where ordinary persons suffocate. He 
tells his story in mathematical formulae 
with coefficients and effects, x’s and y’s, 
and winds up with th conclusion that 
87 minus 33 equals 4. Friends say it is 
typical of Mr. Ruml, even 
abstruse 

The Ruml connection with the Lend- 
Lease plan is tenuous and uncertain. But 


if somewhat 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
who were able to breathe in Mr. Ruml‘s linguistic stratosphere, make his coefficients practicable 


as far back as 1932, he set up a commis- 
sion of inquiry to study a national policy 
of international economic relations. He 
took a personal interest in the work, was a 
member of the commission. Working with 
him was his old friend, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chicago. 
Another member was Isaiah Bowman of 
Johns Hopkins, the geographer who helped 
work out the international boundaries of 
the Versailles Treaty and is busy with 
postwar planning for President Roosevelt. 

The commission’s report did not jar the 
earth. But Mr. Ruml personally came up 
with the conclusion that the United States 
should begin laying up huge stock piles 
of tin and rubber. That was in the early 
30s, even before Japan had begun to move 
in China. Few persons saw anything wrong 
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with America’s tin and rubber supply. 
Mr. Rum! got mostly smiles. 

The broadening scope of his interests 
reached into various sectors of the inter- 
national field. The work of the Rocke- 
feller foundations not only was national 
but international. When Nelson Rocke- 
feller came to Washington as Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, he asked Mr. 
Rumi to serve as an adviser, another of 
the part-tifne, unpaid jobs that the Macy 
treasurer was collecting. 

By this time, Mr. Rum! was planting 
ideas all over the country. He was an 
adviser to the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations, trustee for at 
least three private agencies, member of 
three fraternities, two clubs, director of 
at least one economic research agency, 
member of one private planning associa- 
tion and an adviser to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 





MILBURN WILSON 


The National Resources Planning Board 
renewed an old association with Charles 
Edward Merriam, with whom Mr. Ruml 
had studied and worked at the University 
of Chicago. One summer in Europe, with 
Louis Brownlow, director of the 
Public Administration Clearing House and 
a White House adviser, and Mr. Merriam, 
Mr. Ruml had helped to work out the 
final plans from wifich grew the Council 
of State and a group of 
collateral agencies on public administra- 
tion, welfare, works, planning, taxes and 
housing. They drew part of their support 
from Rockefeller funds. 

Owen D. Young resigned as a New York 
director of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Mr. Ruml stepped into that place. Mar- 
riner Eccles, Governor of the Federal Re- 


now 


Governments 





serve, moved him into the unpaid job of 
chairman of the New York bank later. 
Through their work on the board devel- 
oped the Rum! friendship with Randolph 
Paul, now counsel for the Treasury. 

Mr. Paul was the first man to get a 
glimpse of the Ruml tax plan. Mr. Ruml 
took it to the Treasury. Mr. Paul and the 
experts studied it and rejected it. At their 
suggestion, he took it to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Congress has been 
chewing it over ever since. It became one 
of the few Ruml ideas that ever took the 
parental name. Even that was not deliber- 
ate. The brainchild simply wandered home 
to its father’s doorstep. Perhaps no one 
was more surprised than Mr. Ruml when 
the idea he had turned out for the Ad- 
ministration was twisted into a Republican 
weapon. 

But this did not impair his friendships 
in governmental quarters, though it might 
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well have. He and Mr. Paul still are on as 
good terms as ever. Mr. Eccles and his 
fellow Reserve Board workers have the 
same high regard for him, even though 
the Federal Reserve does not like its offi- 
cials to lose their personal anonymity and 
sponsor ideas as individuals. They like the 
ideas to go into the common pool. But 
Mr. Ruml’s good-natured frankness pre 
vented misunderstanding He simply 
went ahead grinding out other plans 

One of his fresh ideas calls for an assur- 
ance of Government spending to take up 
the sag in employment after the war. He 
figures that and Government 
must co-operate to that end. But this is 
only one of the things that claim his 
attention. Mr. Ruml has plenty of other 
ideas. 
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A New Front in Norway? 
Back of Unrest in the North 


Stirrings in Northern Europe point to 
Norway as the scene of a big new turn that 
may be coming before long in this war. 

Things are on the move on the whole 
Seandinavian Peninsula. Norway is swept 
by a wave of rebellion against seizures of 
her youths for forced service in the Ger- 
man Army. Sweden is taking a stand 
against a series of German aggressions. 
Finland is shaken by warnings from the 
United States to break her alliance with 
Germany and get out of the war. 

Meanwhile, German planes are scouting 
the seas westward to Iceland for signs of 
Allied landing expeditions. In all North 
Europe, there is expectation that some- 
thing may be going to happen. The people 
of Norway are looking hopefully for what 
the Germans most fear. Here is why so 
many hopes and fears center on Norway: 

New move due. Military men expect 
that the taking of Tunisia will open the 
way for important the 
European theater of war. 


new moves in 

One set of such moves is expected to aim 
at invasion of Europe from the south, and 
at the clearing of the Mediterranean. A 
second might open a northern offensive 
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against Hitler. The northern drive might 
be timed simultaneously with the southern 
campaign, or it could be launched later. 
Or, of course, it might not come at all. 

Such campaigns would place Hitler’s 
northern and southern flanks under attack. 
Then, the opening of a western front would 
set in motion the final drive to push the 
Germans back within their own borders. 

Why Norway? The map shows how the 
Allies could help themselves by throwing 
the Germans out of Norway. The move 
would give protection to Russia’s northern 
supply line to Murmansk. But there would 
be many other advantages. 

With Norway’s séa and air bases in Al- 
lied hands, the North Sea could be vir- 
tually closed to German submarines. The 
British no longer would need to tie up big 
naval units to watch for a dash by a Ger- 
man surface fleet from Norwegian ports. 
The British and American fleets would be 
relieved of heavy convoy burdens, of great 
dangers and of big losses. The Allies could 
land an army in France without danger of 
being attacked on the flank by a Nazi 
counteroffensive launched from Norway. 

Seizure of Norway would improve the 
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————— 
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Allies’ position throughout Northem 
Europe. Finland would have to get out of 
the war against Russia. Russia would be 
freed on the northern one-third of her 
front for concentration against German 
forces farther south. 

Norway, now a base for German attacks P 
on Allied shipping and on British cities, 
would become a base for Allied attacks on 
German shipping and on German cities. 
The sea and air blockade of Germany 
would be tightened on its weakest side, 

Sweden’s position. Until now, Sweden 
has stayed neutral. But now the pressure 
to take sides is increasing. German planes 
have been scouting Swedish bases. German 
warcraft been mining Swedish 
waters. A German ship fired on one Swed- 
ish. submarine soon after the mysterious 
sinking of another. bh 

For Sweden to join the Allied side would 
be a disastrous blow for Germany. The 
Baltic would be lost. All Eastern Germany 
would be brought within easy bombing 


have 


range of bases in Sweden, 

Dangers to Allies. Norway’s precipitous 
heignts above fjords now are heavily fort 
fied. The Germans have been building a 
new defense road and railroad to the Far 
North. The chance of a surprise approach 
is spoiled by the long daylight of Nor 
wegian summer. The risks would be ac. 
cepted, if at all, in the interests of opemmg 
a new front and of shortening the war. 
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| = is a war of movement at home as well as 
abroad. 

The men responsible for thinking things out 
and getting things done must be here today— 
there tomorrow—somewhere else on Tuesday. 
And they must be not only at the job, but on the 
job, for how well they do the job is mighty im- 
portant to Uncle Sam. 

That’s where Pullman comes in. 

When you go Rail-Pullman, you get there— 
safely and dependably. You get the service and 
the privacy that make your trip a pleasant inter- 
lude. And yow get the sleep going you need to 
keep going at an all-out wartime pace. 


The exact accommodations you request 
may not always be available, for it takes 
many sleeping cars to move an average 
of almost 30,000 troops a night. But 
whether you sleep in an upper, a lower, 
or a room, you'll get a good rest in a 
swell bed whenever you... 


Go FULLITAN 


ready to pitch in. 


HANDLE wirH CARE! 


Contents of this head essentisl 

to winning the war. Place om soft 
Pillow in comfortable Pull@ 
and deliver rested, refreshed and 


























an bed 
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THE BATTLE OVER RUBBER 


Program Cut Expected to Provide More Aviation Gas, Escort Ships 


Efforts to obtain 
a better balance 
in use of materials 


looks like fewer tires for the 
civilian motorist than were in sight a few 
weeks ago. Plans for relaxing gasoline 
rationing west of the Alleghenies, more- 
over, probably will be dropped. The reason 
is that the synthetic rubber program is 
coming along too well and Washington has 
just found out about it. The rubber pro- 
gram is producing at such a rate, in fact, 
that signs are that it will be held back to 
let other war programs—gasoline for com- 
bat planes, escort vessels to fight 
marines—make up for lost time. 

All these things became clear as the inti- 
mate details of Washington’s latest official 
brawl were recited to the Senate’s Truman 
Committee. The row is an old one, with 
some very new furbishings. Its cause is 
simple: It takes huge quantities of valves 
and other special mechanisms to build a 
synthetic rubber plant. The same mecha- 
nisms are needed for making high-octane 
gasoline. Escort vessels must have them, 
too. And there are not enough of these 
items to supply all three programs. 

From that point, let the officials who 
testified tell the story: 

Rubber. Rubber got first call on most 
of the valves and other special parts. So, 
by July and August, synthetic plants with 
an annual capacity of 431,000 tons will be 
completed. That is a lot more synthetic 
rubber than those particular plants were 
expected to produce. It apparently is suffi- 
cient to cover military and essential civil- 
ian needs. However, it will take some 
months to work the plants up to peak pro- 
duction, and the total for the year will be 
275,000 tons. 

High-octane gasoline. The Army was 
slow to perceive its needs for combat 
gasoline. It constantly increased its esti- 
mates, and Harold L. Ickes, the Petroleum 
Administrator, raised them still further, 
only to find the rubber program in the 
way when he tried to get materials for 
new high-octane refineries. However, proc- 
esses were improved and new ways found 
for converting old refineries to high-octane. 
All in all, productive capacity is four 
times what it was in 1940. Forty-two plants 
are in operation as compared with 23 at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. Production is 
ahead of the schedules drawn a year ago. 
But the Army’s needs, as estimated a year 
ago, are much below today’s estimated re- 
quirements. And, in the light of the new 
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sub- 
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figures, production prospects 
are woefully short. 

The preference given to 
rubber meant a loss of 4,- 
$13,600 barrels of high-oc- 
tane gasoline and seven new 
refineries. That is Mr. Ickes’s 
claim. 

Whether planes have been 
grounded for lack of fuel, as 
charged by Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson, 
remains in controversy. One 
contention: There is no pres- 
ent shortage of high-octane, 
but it is not possible always 
to deliver the fuel where it is 
needed. 

Escort vessels. The Navy, 
too, was slow in making up 
its mind about what it 
wanted. A complete program for escort 
ships was not laid down until February of 
this year. At one point in 1942, escort 
ships were dropped temporarily to permit 
the construction of a secret type of vessel. 
The rubber priority took enough valves 
from the Navy to outfit more than 100 
escort ships, and meant, too, that the Navy 
had to ask Rubber Director William M. 
Jeffers for valves and other equipment. 
This made Mr. Jeffers the judge of what 
the Navy should have, and the Navy re- 
sented it. But the Navy has created new 
sources for valves. It is getting them from 
companies that never made valves before. 
They cost more, but they keep the program 
going. By midsummer, escort vessels will 
be in quantity production and this year’s 
schedules will be filled. 

Priorities and scheduling. Until early 
this year, the three programs were scram- 
bling for whatever valves and equipment 
they could get. In September, 1942, rubber 
had a slightly higher priority than high- 
octane gasoline. In October, they were 
made equal. “Expediters” stormed manu- 
facturers, sometimes as many as 12 or 15 
of them at a time, armed with priorities 
for rubber, gasoline, escort ships, and other 
war programs as well. Manufacturers found 
it impossible to schedule their output for 
more than a few hours in advance, and 
much production wads lost. 

In January, an effort was made to 
straighten out the tangle. War Production 
Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson arbi- 
trarily cut the rubber program to 55 per 
cent of its goal, and slashed high-octane 
to about 45. Priorities were abandoned and 
a system of scheduling each valve and 
other part straight through to its ultimate 
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MR. NELSON: Argument stretched until it snapped 


use was instituted. But the scheduling still 
gave rubber the preference. The decision 
was made after a stormy controversy be- 
tween Mr. Jeffers, Mr. Ickes, and Under 
Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal, 
with Mr. Ickes complaining he never was 
given an opportunity to state his case. 

All the disputants agree now that the 
new scheduling system shows promise of 
clearing up the situation. It has reduced 
the number of “expediters”’—Mr. Jeffers 
called them “Army loafers” at one point— 
although a number remain. “Too many” 
remain, according to Mr. Nelson. 

Cutting back the rubber program. The 
hearings showed that rubber and combat 
gasoline production are out of balance, 
because original estimates were wide of 
the mark. The capacity of synthetic rub- 
ber plants is, in some instances, 50 to 7 
per cent greater than was expected. Mean- 
while, the Army’s gasoline requirements 
have skyrocketed. A continuation of the 
present program would mean making more 
rubber than is absolutely essential—at 
the expense of the Air Forces. 

So the rubber program is to be cut back. 
Rosy expectations of tire supplies must 
be revised accordingly. Mr. Jeffers had 
said 12,000,000 tires would be distributed 
this year and the same number next, but 
he may have to reduce his figures. There 
were plans, too, based on the rubber out- 
look, for issuing more C gasoline ration 
cards in areas where gasoline is plentiful. 
These plans are under re-examination. 

The effort now is to get the programs 
into balance. There will be tires for all 
essential driving. But the civilian now, as 
in the past, can expect no more than he 
absolutely needs. 
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opay, we know that millions of troops 
: ger millions of tons of war goods are roll- 
ing along the rails and highways of this coun- 
try in the greatest war effort of all time. 


Yet, we may not realize that this is possible 
only because the United States has the larg- 
est and best transportation system in the world. 

Under free enterprise, Americans have built 
a network of railroads some 234,000 miles in 
length, with more and better equipment, and 
at least three times as much trackage, as all the 


Axis nations combined! 


America’s highway system, with more than 
548,000 miles of graded or surfaced roads, is 
not matched by any other nation on earth. 


In this time of national emergency, America 
is fortunate that this vast transportation sys- 
tem does not have to be created overnight. 
The war found American Transportation ready 
... thanks to long years of creative work and 
to billions of dollars invested by men with 
courage and with faith in America’s future. 


Many of these dollars have been life insur- 
ance dollars. For example, Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders, through their Company, have 


How life insurance dollars 
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invested hundreds of millions of dollars in un- 
derlying railroad securities which aided the 
expansion and improvement of America’s rail- 
roads ...and other millions of dollars in bonds 
of States, counties, and municipalities. These 
dollars helped finance new bridges, the paving 
of roads, the construction of arterial highways. 

Today, Metropolitan’s income available for 
investmentis performing an additional function. 
By far the larger part of it is going into United 
States Government Bonds, helping to buy the 
things needed to win the war. 

When victory comes, American transporta- 
tion will continue to progress. Aircraft devel- 
opment may supplement, to a greater degree, 
the railroads and highways of today. 

Whatever ensues, life insurance funds will 
continue to play their part in the transpor- 
tation field, as in other fields of American 
endeavor. 

So, when life insurance policyholders pay 
their premiums, they are evidencing their 
faith in their country, not only in funds te 
help win the war, but also by building a back- 
log of funds for the peacetime development 
of a greater America. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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s+ SHALL THERE BE EXECUTIVE OR 
CONGRESSIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


For nine years Congress has delegated to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to negotiate tariff agreements with 
foreign governments. These have been known as re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, and they have become an in- 
tegral part of the foreign policy of this nation. 

Confronting Congress today is the question of re- 
newing for another three years the power of the Ex- 
ecutive to negotiate trade agreements. The Supreme 
Court has held that the delegation of power for such 
a purpose is constitutional. But the Republicans in 
Congress are balking at another three-year extension 
unless there is incorporated in the grant of power the 
right to take it back whenever a majority vote disap- 
proves. It is proposed to include in the statute a pro- 
vision whereby Congress by concurrent resolution 
could veto a trade agreement within sixty days after 
the agreement was proclaimed. 

This really means that while the executive branch 
of the government could negotiate an agreement with 
a foreign government, there never could be any cer- 
tainty about it till a sixty-day period had elapsed 
after the agreement was signed. The negotiating power 
would be materially weakened, if not altogether im- 
paired. It would mean also that any group or bloc in 
Congress representing a section or region or even a 
particular industry could use its influence with the 
representatives in Congress from some other section 
or region and together these blocs could make up a 
majority which would disapprove the whole trade 
agreement just because one or two items were believed 
harmful to the economic interests of a given section 
or region or industry. 
RECORD OF DEALS lg nln Rea — 
BY BLOCS oa of back-scratching pico 
TARIFF HIST whereby a majority vote is ob- 
tained for certain items by reason of the fact that 
different small minorities make alliance or common 
cause with each other. The history of tariff-making 
in America has been the history of concessions, trades, 
political favors, and even huge campaign contribu- 
tions from persons with a vested interest in the 
maintenance or removal of a particular tariff schedule. 

We might as well be realistic and candid about this 
tariff-making business. We have too long been insular 
and provincial about it. We have allowed tariff-mak- 
ing to be done by special interests. The welfare of the 


American people as a whole has had to give way time 
and again to the demands of particular groups or 
blocs. That is one reason why there has been economic 
dislocation and international friction in the world, 
The use of tariffs to secure selfish advantages, of 
course, is not peculiar to ourselves. It has been ap- 
plied by other nations, too. 
TRADE BARRIERS Thus the high tariffs imposed 
by us in 1930—when President 
PLAYED BIG ROLE H didn’t foll hi 
mwonsescon OO Cet’ ow Ss oe 
science and veto a tariff bill of 
which he thoroughly disapproved, namely the Haw- 
ley-Smoot law—led in turn to another piece of eco- 
nomic nationalism on the part of the British Empire 
known as the Imperial Preference Policy consum- 
mated at the famous Ottawa conference in 1932. This 
in turn led to a further breakdown in international 
trade relationships, leaving a wake of poverty and un- 
employment, to remedy which European dictators 
developed armament-building and their first sinews 
of political strength with the masses. 

A series of discriminations in trade relations be- 
tween different countries in Europe in the twenties 
brought on serious disturbances in the relations of 
governments and peoples. The French, for instance, 
looked askance at Germany’s attempt to bring about 
the removal of trade barriers between Austria and 
Germany by means of a customs union. One wonders 
today whether the German republic wouldn’t have 
had a better chance for survival and whether World 
War II might not have been altogether prevented if 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s fourteen points—the removal 
of trade barriers—had been fulfilled. 

By the granting of sovereignty to many small na- 
tions, the previous economic relationships of Europe 
had been torn asunder and the power to make tariff 
agreements was in the hands of smaller states. No 
over-all supervision of tariff-making policy was pos- 
sible inside the League of Nations because we were 
not members and we refused, even by example, to 
take a hand in readjusting the trade and tariff ar- 
rangements of the whole world—a vital factor in at- 
taining and preserving world peace. 

The present reciprocal trade policy of the United 
States is the particular achievement of Cordell Hull, 
our eminent Secretary of State. He was long a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Issue goes deeper than controversy over tariff-making power 
and reveals the need for a parliamentary system of 
government to act as a check on all policies. 


a United States Senator. He knows intimately the 
difficulties of making a tariff law. He knows the in- 
fluences and the prejudices and the political log-roll- 
ing. He has learned through his study of international 
problems in the last decade that economic national- 
ism sows the seeds of war-making. 

Reciprocal trade arrangements are a prerequisite to 
world peace in the future, because they seek to elimi- 
nate some of the basic causes of international friction. 
One important reason for delegating to the Executive 
the power to make trade agreements—which carries 
with it also the power of the Executive to unmake 
them and repeal them—is that other governments with 
a parliamentary system have long taken advantage of 
us. They can act quickly, overnight at times, in im- 
posing a new tariff or quota. We, on the other hand, 
have found ourselves tied down by the slow cumber- 
some process of tariff-making in Congress. We could 
not impose reprisals or change our tariff rates over- 
night to protect ourselves against nations which sud- 
denly want to revive economic nationalism. - 

It will be said by opponents of the Hull trade agree- 
ments that there is no objection to delegating the 
power to the Department of State for action but that 
Congress must still have the right of veto. Agree- 
ments, however, cannot be made that way without 
serious delays and uncertainties. The negotiating pow- 
er would be hamstrung by such a qualification. No 
other government faces such a veto. 
CENTRALIZATION We are living, moreover, under 
OF POWER BRINGS 7 "°¥ interpretation of the com- 
NEEDFORCONTROL ™*tCe clause of the Constitu- 
tion furnished us by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1937. We are no longer 
48 separate economic entities, but a national com- 
mercial unit. The Republican party from the days of 
Hamilton has leaned in that direction. 

What check, on the other hand, it will be asked, is 
there on an arbitrary-minded Executive? This is the 
real question, and it is not novel just because Congress 
now wants to have a veto over tariff matters negoti- 
ated in the form of reciprocal trade agreements. The 
same question may be posed over the whole trend 
toward centralization of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Granting that a centralized government with a 
strong federal power has now been proved necessary, 
there remains the question as to how to maintain on 





behalf of the people a real check against dictatorship. 
A companion policy to the centralization of govern- 
ment must, therefore, be the creation of a system of re- 
sponsible government in America analogous to the 
parliamentary systems abroad, where executive and 
legislative responsibility are merged in one institution 
which can be changed overnight if the people will it so. 
PARLIAMENTARY WE Tet cg oe 
mag han ery Hn one particular item but over all 
the items of national and inter- 
national policy. This is the system used by Canada 
and by Great Britain, and it is the oldest system of 
representative government in the world. No adminis- 
tration or cabinet would risk its political life by put- 
ting into effect a reciprocal trade arrangement which 
was unfavorable to the national interest as a whole, 
but it would not hesitate probably to ask for a vote 
of confidence on some isolated tariff item knowing full 
well that the majority would not venture to engage in 
log-rolling which would upset a national government 
and possibly bring on a national referendum in which 
the legislators would themselves be held to strict ac- 
countability for their votes on such a specific issue. 

If we had a parliamentary form of government, 
incidentally, we wouldn’t have to hold a presidential 
election in 1944, and, instead of waiting till the end of 
a four-year term, we could retire from office, if we 
wished, any or all of the war-time executives in our 
government the moment peace came. Likewise, we 
would be able to hold to accountability all the various 
bureaucrats who nowadays do as they please under 
presidential appointment because we cannot oust the 
Executive for his blunders or for those of his sub- 
ordinates, except once every four years. 

Such a rigid system is outworn, and if Congress will 
really examine its reasons for wanting a veto on the 
trade agreements, it will in reality discover a basic 
groping for a more responsible system of government 
in which both the executive and the legislative power 
will be checked potentially or actually at the polls. 

To propose such a constitutional amendment now 
could insure its adoption for use in handling the com- 
plicated national and international problems of the 
post-war period when, more than ever, we shall need 
an integrated national government responsible at all 
times to the whole people. 
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CLOSE-UP OF NATION AT WAR 


Commander in Chief Impressed by Growing Army, Women in Plants 


Decisions in the making 
on strategy in the Pacific 
and on domestic problems 


President Roosevelt already is turning 
his mind toward the ultimate strategy for 
knocking out the Japanese in the Pacific. 
It is a problem that all but met him at the 
train, along with a host of Washington 
disputes, when he returned from his 7,652- 
mile trip across a country athrob with the 
manifold works of war. But there are 
many things to be cleared away before 
the strategy decided upon can be trans- 
lated into bomb bursts and shellfire. 

Some of these things lie in the Washing- 
ton confusion to which Mr. Roosevelt re- 
turned. They were clamoring for attention 
when he got off the train. John L. Lewis 
and his miners were on the verge of a 
strike. That meant that some war indus- 
tries might have to close for lack of coal. 
Hot words had flared up again over 
whether the nation should have rubber or 
fliers should have high-octane gasoline 
with which to fight. The House had gone 
home for an Easter vacation, but 
over taxes and reciprocal trade agreements 
still were simmering. And Republicans al- 


rows 


ART IN AFRICA 


A Moroccan newsboy hawks President Roosevelt's 
photograph in the streets of Casablanca 
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ready were fighting the battle of a fourth 
term. 

Mr. Roosevelt came back to the White 
House, refreshed by a trip that would 
have worn down many another man. He 
had been gone 17 days, visited 20 States. 
He had slept many nights on his train, 
had worshipped on two Sundays with the 
troops, had eaten many of his meals in 
Army camps. The President had caught a 
glimpse of Americans in all stages of their 
training for war, had seen infantrymen 
crawling forward under a hail of live 
bullets, had heard the roar of artillery in 
practice, had seen fliers, paratroopers, tank 
corps men and WAACs learning their new 
jobs, had watched soldiers being taught 
the art of killing with their bare hands. 

Between visits to camps, Mr. Roosevelt 
had inspected two fighter plane plants, a 
bomber plant and an ammunition factory. 
Altogether, he had seen 11 Army posts, a 
Marine base, a WAAC school and a naval 
air training center. He had talked with 
scores of persons and many thousands. of 
troops had seen him and his dog, Falla. 

The President’s conclusions, outlined to 
newspapermen in press conferences before 
and after he returned to Washington, 
were: The Army is over its growing pains, 
is providing excellent training 
and is improving its house- 
keeping practices. He was 
struck by the number of wom- 
en now working in war plants. 
In one plant, more than half 
of the workers were women. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks the 
camps and industrial plants 
ought to be put to good use 
in the postwar era, but he has 
no specific program for doing 
that. He thinks the youth of 
America might well be re- 
quired to give a year’s service 
to their country; he was im- 
pressed by the benefits in 
physical and mental 
tion that training has given to 
the men and women in uni- 
form. And he found the coun- 
try, as a whole, with a better 
perspective on the war, a bet- 
ter sense of proportion, more 
sober in temper and attitude 
than is Washington. 

Fourth-term speculation, 
which had sprung up during 
the early stages of his trip, 
was diminished somewhat as 


condi- 


—Acme 


a result of dispatches from correspondents 
who traveled with him. He traveled as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
rather than as President or as head of the 
Democratic Party. 

The presidential train avoided large 
cities. Civilians were not allowed aboard. 
In stations, it was guarded by soldiers, and 
other passengers were kept away from the 
platforms where it stopped. Even the sol- 
diers and their officers often did not know 
whom they were guarding. Several times, 
the newspapermen were mistaken for war 
prisoners. But the President’s dog, Falla, 
was recognized more than once. 

Mr. Roosevelt wanted to see the coun- 
tryside as he rode. Engineers were in- 
structed to hold the speed of the train 
down to 40 miles an hour. The President 
thought the cotton-impoverished land of 
the South appeared to be in better con- 
dition than 10 or 20 years ago. However, 
some of the Southern governors with 
whom he talked were inclined to disagree 
with him. 

The Washington word flinging, which 
he had left behind for almost three weeks, 
all but met him at the train. The Presi- 
dent sent an appeal, coupled with an ulti- 
matum, to John L. Lewis before he had 
hardly gotten rid of his travel dust. And 
important visitors were waiting. There 
were vital decisions to be made on mat- 
ters with respect to the war. 

Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, the 
construction chieftain of the Maritime 
Commission, was one of his earliest visi- 
tors. Changes are being made in the ship- 
construction program to combat more ef- 
fectively the submarine menace. The 
whole timetable of the European war can 
be thrown out of kilter if materials are 
not gotten to the fighting areas. 

Close behind the Admiral came Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph Stilwell, commander of the 
China-Burma-India area. Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault. the air wizard of the Chinese 
theater, and two staff officers came with 
him to Washington. They brought fresh 
information upon which to base plans for 
the future. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace came 
in just ahead of the Cabinet for a few 
minutes with the President. Mr. Wallace 
had been on a longer trip than had his 
chief. It had taken the Vice President on a 
good-will tour of most of the countries of 
South America. But he had avoided Ar- 
gentina—the country that still does busi- 
ness with the Axis. 
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A new ally has joined the military surgeons in their 
fight to save the lives of wounded men. It is 
Chrysler Airtemp controlled atmosphere. Day and 
night a battery of dependable units—sentinels of 
safety — maintains a constant flow of fresh, pure air 
nanial comPResseR in each individual operating room. Temperature 
and humidity are scientifically, automatically controlled to aid the 
patient; to save the energy of surgeons and dentists. 





Industry, too, uses this modern servant. Speeds and accuracies 
never dreamed of before are now commonplace because of indus- 
trial temperature control—the new tool for industry. 


Many dramatic industrial and military applications of temper- 
ature control are described in a new booklet—“Chrysler Airtemp 
at War”. It may suggest new ways to improve production in 





CHRYSLER ©: AURTEMP 








CHRYSLER AIRTEMP —_ 
Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without obligation, 
“Chrysler Airtemp at War”. 
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BE SURE OF INCOME 
in Case of 
ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS 
DEATH ¢© RETIREMENT 
-HOSPITALIZATION 


for Self and Family .. . 


Provides “All-Ways” 





*The amount of monthly deposits 
depends on whether large or small 
units best fit your own needs. 


B.M.A.’s exclusive “All-Ways Income 
Plan” protects you and your family 
should income be lost through accident, 
sickness or death . . . provides hospital 
benefits . . . supplies income for retire- 
ment at age you desire. Coupon brings 
facts on how one convenient monthly 
deposit gives complete protection. 


Business Wen's 


issurance Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Please send me details of your exclusive 
“All-Ways Income Plan.” 


Name 
Address 


City ‘ ’ State 
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ABOUT 1943 VACATION POLICY 


(Vacations-as-usual are out for the du- 
ration, so far as extensive travel by train, 
bus, automobile and ship is concerned. 
Government officials, however, are insist- 
ing that vacations be given, particularly 
for war workers. Vacations are looked upon 
as important morale builders that increase 
production, provided working schedules of 
plants are maintained. But the burden on 
railroads is mounting daily and travel diffi- 
culties are increasing. Many persons are 
asking about travel rules for vacations.) 


First: Will it be possible to take any trips 
this summer? 


There will be traveling facilities for many 
persons. But and railroad 
officials say it will be impossible this year 
for trains and busses to handle the usual 
peacetime increase in summer travel. 
Trains will be crowded, often late, and 
there will be other inconveniences. Em- 
phasis will be on elimination of nonessen- 
tial traveling, though vacation trips are 
not considered nonessential unless they are 
sight-seeing tours or just travel at random. 


Government 


The following rules are suggested .by the 
Office of Defense Transportation: Take all 
your vacation at one time; spend it at 
home or as near there as possible: if you 
travel. go to one place and stay there the 
entire time: go and return on days other 
than Friday, Saturday and Sunday: avoid 
overnight trips and use day coaches: carry 
vour lunch and as little baggage as pos- 
sible. Employers are urged to “stagger” 
vacations of employes throughout the year 
and to start them in midweek. 


Are traveling conditions getting worse? 


Yes. Railroad officials expect railroad pas- 
senger traffic (including troop moverents) 
to jump 25 per cent this vear over the all- 
time peak of 1942, and freight business to 
increase about 10 per cent. The raiiroads 
are moving about 2.000.000 members of 
the military forces a month, in addition 
to the hundreds of thousands of men on 
leave or furlough who travel on regular 
passenger trains. About half of the Pull- 
man sleeping cars and one-fifth of the rail- 
road are in continuous use for 
troop movements. It takes 65 trains, with 
1.350 cars, to move a single infantry di- 
vision, 75 trains for an armored division. 


coaches 


Will there be any special or extra trains 
for civilians this summer? 

There will be very few. ODT has banned 

the use of Pullman sleeping cars for ad- 

ditional summer services, and many sum- 

mer services that operated last year have 
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been withdrawn. Some railroads will mp 
special week-end coach trains made up 
mostly of cars used during weekdays for 
commuter services. They also can operate 
a few additional trains of a semicommuter 
type on weekdays to nearby points. 


Over holiday week ends, such as Memorial 
Day and the Fourth of July, there will be 
virtually no extra trains or special sec. 
tions, such as were operated during the 
Christmas-New Year week ends. But long- 
er trains will be run if cars are available 


Can you be sure of getting a seat ong 
train now? 


You can, if vou are able to get reservations 
ahead of time. But usually there is no as- 
surance of a seat in a day coach. 


Is travel to be rationed? 


There is no prospect of passenger travel 
being rationed any time soon. ODT officials 
believe this should be resorted to only as 
a last effort to check nonessential traveling. 


Are you allowed to use your gasoline 
rations for vacation trips? 


You may use your A ration for vacation 
travel, but local boards are not supposed 
to issue extra rations of gasoline for va- 
cation trips. However, no special plans 
have been announced for barring use of B 
and C rations for vacation travel. 


How will summer hotels, camps, etc., get 

food under the rationing system? 
If you eat your meals regularly at one 
place during your vacation, you are sup- 
posed to turn over your food ration books 
to the proprietor for use during your stay. 
But, if your meals are scattered in hotels 
and restaurants, you don’t have to give up 
any ration points. 


The Office of Price Administration has ar- 
ranged for seasonal hotels, restaurants and 
small camps to obtain rationed foods for 
more than one allotment period when 
transportation difficulties make it neces- 
sary for them to buy larger quantities 
Applications for such certificates can be 
made to local rationing boards. Proprietors 
of small camps also can get certificates to 
buy rationed foods and make repayment in 
points after they are collected from per- 
sons who later eat at the camps. 

Thus, vacation trips will be possible this 
year, but you should get set well ahead of 
time. Make all preparations, including 
reservations, in advance, and remember: 
Official advice is against trying to cover 
too much territory. 
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Molecular Keys 
To A New World 


VAST NEW SOURCES of raw materials... the equiva- 
lent of those which might be found in a great new 
continent ... opened to America when CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION, a Unit of UCC, 
started building synthetic chemicals from water, salt, 
air, and hydrocarbons. 

These chemicals are usually water-white liquids, 
although some are gases or solids. Basically, they 
are compounds of carbon and hydrogen—the atoms 
of which are represented here in black and orange 
—united with oxygen (blue), or with chlorine 
(green), to build up an endless series of chemicals. 
The models of those molecules of chemicals shown 
here are many millions of times actual size. 

These chemicals are the raw materials for fabu- 
lous plastics ... amazing textile fibers . . . life-saving 
drugs ... vitamins by the carload . . . synthetic rub- 
ber... more things and better things than were pos- 
sible before their existence. 

Since these chemical wonders are obtained from 
abundant domestic sources, their use has contributed 
materially to the nation’s self-sufficiency. Through 
research, American ingenuity, and patient develop- 
ment, scarce natural products have been duplicated 
or improved upon. Great new industries and great 
new materials that contribute to the nation’s strength 
have come into being. And America has become a 
leader in a field as native as its own soil. 

Broadly speaking, the uses of many of the syn- 
thetic organic chemicals developed by CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION are just begin- 
ning. The already established uses are indicative of 
their vast future values to mankind. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





Haynes Stellite Company 


UNION CARBIDE AND 


30 East 42nd Street 








BETTER MEDICINES! Amaz- 
ing medicines like the sulfa 
drugs, synthetic vitamins, 
powerful insect repellents, 
and anti-malarial drugs de- 
pend upon synthetic organic 
chemistry. 


MAGIC PLASTICS! Wonder- 
ful plastics that look like 
glass, stretch like rubber, and 
which are proof against water, 
sunlight, oils, and many chem- 
icals are made from VINYLITE 
synthetic resins. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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COLO PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
and base for anti-freeze in 
military cars and trucks is 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 





MAN-MADE! All types of 
synthetic rubber require syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for 
their manufacture. Here's 
hope for tires fer you in the 
future. 


CARBON CORPORATION 


(3 New York, N.Y. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation 


NEVER BEFORE IN ANY WAR-— 
BARRAGE BALLOONS 
207 


these modern “‘steel muscles”’ 
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Half the battle, in the performance of this great 
modern defensive weapon, is the part played by 
Preformed Wire Rope—not only the anchor lines 
which hold these balloons captive, but the steel 
tentacles that entangle and destroy invading 
planes. 

Throughout this mechanized war—from the 
striking weapons of offense, to behind-the-line 
production and transportation of those weapons, 
there is hardly a task in which Preformed Wire 
Rope is not at work demonstrating its greater 
strength, greater stamina, longer life, man-hour 
saving and cost reduction—developed on peace- 


time industry’s proving ground. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


ry. U.S. Pat. of 


— 


Because of sharp differences in Congress 
over methods of placing income taxes on a 
current basis, the suggestion has been 
made that Congress first pass a bill pro- 
viding for a withholding tax, leaving to 
later action adoption of a plan for forgive- 
ness or nonforgiveness of any taxes due 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked authorities on taxation, 
spokesmen for large organizations and 
others the following question: 

Should Congress insist on some 

kind of pay-as-you-go tax plan that 

can be put into effect by July 1, 

and leave the question of approval 

until later? | 

Answers were printed last week. More 
appear herewith | 


Harold M. Groves 


Madison, Wis.; Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, 
answers: 

The answer is, emphatically, yes. There 
is general agreement on the desirability of 
and urgent need for a more extensive with- 
holding system. Surely the issue of “dou- 





ble payment” can be compromised. 


Arthur J. Morris 


New York City; President, Morris Plan Bank 
of New York, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Patriotic citizens are not asking forgive- 
ness of their obligations to the Government 
in wartime. They simply demand that their 
tax expenditures be placed upon the famil- 
iar amortization basis which at least three 
out of every five families have been edu- 
cated to accept and understand in the or- 
derly and systematic handling of their 
family finances 


Chester B. Pond 


Albany, N.Y.; Director, Research and Sta- 
tistics Bureau, State Department of Tax- 
ation and Finance, 


answers: 


Congress should insist on placing indi- 
vidual income taxpayers on a withholding 
basis at the earliest possible date for the 
following major reasons: 

To provide the Treasury with needed 
funds, thereby reducing borrowing and the 
attendant interest burden; to assist in the 
control of inflation; to reduce evasion by 
collecting from individuals who may take 
advantage of special circumstances, such as 
continuous shifting of employment: as an 
aid to the taxpayer because of the psy- 
chological advantage of forced tax budget- 
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The Ace Detective Who 
Never Made an Arrest 


OU’RE standing right in the middle of a great, sprawling, 
through freight yard at night. 


A thousand cars are on the move all around you. And that man 
there with the lantern . . . he’s seeing to it that those thousand 
cars keep moving. 


We call him an inspector, but actually he’s a detective — a 
trouble detective. It’s his job to discover defects in equipment 
which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, might result in delays or 
damage to your property. 

Erie has a staff of these inspectors in every yard. When a train 
is coming in they station themselves at the side of the track and 
observe the condition of wheels and other parts as the cars go 
by. After the train stops a more rigid inspection is made. 

You may never see these men. You may never have known they 
were there. But night and day, summer and winter, they’re always 
on guard protecting lives and property and making possible 
faster delivery of war materials and essential civilian goods. 
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THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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WE CAN BREAK 


You! 


This month you can solve that personnel housing prob- 
lem now handicapping your war output by means of 
the fully pre-fabricated, demountable, portable Victory 
Home—comfortable, convenient and economical to 
buy and use. 

Victory Homes are the civilian version of the Victory 
Hut now housing tens of thousands of men in our 
fighting forces comfortably and well. In double unit 
form, Air-Space insulated Victory Homes afford ample 
living space, including living room, kitchen, dining 
alcove, two bedrooms and bath. And they can be erected 
where you want them in as little as twelve man-hours.* 





Further, to look ahead, a// Victory Homes can be de- 
mounted and moved as simply as they are erected. They 
are designed and 
built for perma- 
nent use, but you 
need never have a 
“ghost town’’ for 
they are easily re- 
movable, and can 
be salvaged and 
stored. 

Best of all, they’re ready for you now, subject to 
government regulations. Write, wire or phone us for 
a complete illustrated booklet and for immediate infor- 
mation on prices and delivery dates on Victory Homes. 








* Plumbing and electrical installations naturally require addi- 
tional time. 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 


MAKERS OF 


““WICTORY’’ 


DPuatliia, JEX¢td 


HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 
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ing. In a period of declining national in. 
come, this would lessen tax delinquency in 
contrast with present payment require. 
ments. 

Because of the animosities which the con- 
troversy over the Ruml plan has engen- 
dered, the best procedure might be to al- 
low the individual to continue reporting as 
heretofore on the activities of the calendar 
(or fiscal) year, giving his tax liability and 
subtracting from it any amounts withheld 
at the source. The difference could be paid 
or refunded, as the case might be. A 
change in the reporting date from March 
15 to January 31 (or one month after the 
close of the fiscal year) might also simplify 
matters. 


H. G. W. Sundelof 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Director, The 
National Economy League, 
answers: 

The National Economy League, in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, published a paper of its then 
consulting economist, Professor Harley L 
Lutz, entitled: “Financing the Defense 
Program.” To my knowledge, this was the 
first realistic “pay-as-you-go” plan advo- 
cated in the present emergency and it was 
seriously considered by the 
high Government officials. Its appeai, how- 
ever, was lost in the 77th Congress, as 
plans following it have been lost in the 
present 78th Congress. 


Treasury and 


The League asserted more than two years 
ago: “A tax on individual gross incomes, 
collected at the source; that is, collected 
in installments as the several instailments 
of wages, salary, dividends or interest are 
paid to the recipient thereof, is the closest 
approximation to ability taxation that 
can be devised.” 


Norman W. Wilson 


Erie, Pa.; President, Hammermill Paper Co., 
answers: 
It is my sincere belief that a pay-as-you- 
go plan is absolutely essential to the morale 
and for the protection of the millions of 
new taxpayers as well as those in higher 
brackets. One has but to review the de- 
pression years following 1929 to under- 
stand the importance of permitting and 
obliging taxpayers to synchronize tax pay- 
ments with tax assessments. 


(by telegraph) 


Borden’ 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 133 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1943. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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This spring the Joneses, hundreds of 
thousands of them all over America, 
are hard at work in their Victory 
Gardens. Hands may be blistered, and 
fingernails broken, but their hearts 
are singing, for they know how potent 
a weapon is food, and that they’re 
doing a job that really counts. 
Various fertilizers that will make 
goed heading lettuce and heavy bear- 
ing tomato plants thrive in many a 
Victory Garden are based on a by- 
product of the manufacture of war 
steels. In the course of last year’s 
operations Bethlehem Steel Company 
provided a large quantity of plant 
food for Victory Gardens, as well as for 
the farmers of America—85,000 tons 


food for victory crops 


of sulphate of ammonia, a by-product 
yielded in the production of 6,600,000 
tons of coke for blast-furnace fuel. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a standard 
ingredient in fertilizer mixtures. It 
is asalt, soluble in water, and contains 
20 per cent nitrogen that plants can 
assimilate. This nitrogen was stored 
up by trees and plants eons ago in the 
coal, and is now recovered as the coal 
is converted into coke. 

The 85,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia that came from Bethlehem 
steel plants in 1942 can help to raise 
a lot of food. It would provide the 
nitrogen content in a standard ferti- 
lizer application for 850,000 acres of 
potatoes, about a third of the country’s 





normal potato acreage. Incorporated 
in the Victory Garden fertilizer author- 
ized by the War Production Board, 
this by-product of Bethlehem’s war- 
time steel production will help to make 
tomatoes larger and more numerous, 
will add pods of peas, in myriads of 
well-tended, well-planned home gar- 
den plots. In addition, it will help to in- 
crease yields of cotton, corn and wheat. 
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ERHAPS, like many other Amer- 
en you'd call this an upside- 
down map of the United States. 


But a Jap wouldn't. That's the way 
the U.S. really lies, viewed from Tokio. 


To be sure, North America never 
looked like this in the geography 
books we used to study in school. But 
those maps didn’t show us the U.S. in 
its true relation to the other nations 
on the globe. That’s why they were 
dangerous maps — for us. 


We didn’t realize how dangerous 
they really were until a global war 
was thrust upon us. Then, within a few 
tragic weeks, we discovered that our 
idea of geography had misled us into 
thinking that Pearl Harbor was our 
first line of defense — that Guam was 
an island not worth fortifying — that 
Kiska and Attu were remote Aleutian 
outposts. 


The Axis knew better. So do we— 
today. We know that to win a global 
war — and to live safely on the earth 
in today’s Air Age — we must add to 
our knowledge of rowboat geography 
a clear understanding of global avia- 
tion geography, as well. 


For the plane has suddenly changed 
the map of the world. It has knocked 
into a cocked hat all our old concepts 
of distance and world relationships. 


Today, for example, no spot on 
earth is more than 60 hours’ flying 
time from your local airport! 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


All the bombs dropped on London during 
the 4 years of World War I could be car- 
ried over Germany in a single trip by 
one squadron of today’s big Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator bombers. 


Consolidated Vultee builds the 4-engine, 
long-range Liberator bomber, the huge 
Coronado, (33-ton, 4-engine Navy 
patrol bomber), the Catalina, (famous 
twin-motored Navy patrol bomber), and 
the Liberator Express, (4-engine trans- 
port version of the Liberator bomber). 


In addition to big bombers and transport 


A Map of the U.S. You Never Saw 
in Your Geography Book 


In a world which the plane has 
made so small, no nation can ever 
again hope to lead a hermit’s life. Be- 

















POLAR AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT — 7-4 
Because a global map, centered at the 
North Pole, best shows true relationships 
in today’s Air Age world, such maps have 
now been introduced into almost all US. 
schools. 


cause of the plane, natural barriers 
have been flattened out, protective 
oceans have become mere mill ponds, 
and thousand-mile distances must now 
be reckoned in terms of a few hours 
and minutes. 

In such a world, to win the war and 
survive as a nation, America must be- 
come supreme in the air. To win the 
peace and make it a lasting peace, air 
supremacy, again, is a “must.” 


* * * * 


planes, Consolidated Vultee also builds 
the VALIANT, (basic military training 
plane), the VENGEANCE, (dive bomber), 
the SENTINEL, (liaison observation plane 
known as the “Flying Jeep”), and the 
RELIANT, (navigational trainer). 


How to tell the big ones: The Liberator 
4-engine, long-range bomber has twin rud- 


ders like this: $50 


The Flying Fortress, which is also a 4- 
engine, long-range bomber, has a single 


rudder like this: p 


More people are employed today at the 
San Diego Consolidated Vultee plant than 


An awakened, air-minded America 
is showing that it knows how to use 
air power. The tens of thousands of 
men and women who make up the 
U. S. aircraft industry will continue to 
see that America gets it. 








Imagine this globe 
as representing the 
size of the earth Today, because of 
just a few years the plane, the earth 
ago. has shrunk to half 
that size or even | 
smaller, 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. + Vultee Field, Cal. 
Fort Worth, Texas . New Orleans, La 
Nashville, Tenn. « Wayne, Mich. « Allentown, Pa. 
* Tucson, Ariz. « Elizabeth City, N. C. 
* Louisville, Ky. « Miami, Fic. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


were employed in all San Diego before 
the war. 
. + . 
The U. S. Navy has just placed a 
$30,000,000 order for additional Catalina 
amphibian long-range patrol bombers 
which, when completed, will release for 
combat and convoy duty many U. S. Navy 
destroyers and other surface craft now 
engaged in patrol work. 
+ . . 
In the average six-room house, there 
are 2000 feet of electrical wiring. In 
every Liberator bomber, there are more 
than 5 miles of electrical wiring. 
How big will tomorrow's planes be? Con- 
solidated Vultee has designed and built 
full-size wooden models of a 400-passen- 
ger plane and a comparable-sized bomber. 
Production plans are being speeded. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber )— CORONADO, CATALINA, and P4Y (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 
—VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber)—SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”)—RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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Prospect that return forms 
will be more complicated. 
New burden for employers 


Don’t look forward, under pay-as-you- 
go legislation, to the end of your tax cares, 
to a tax life of peace and serenity. 

That isn’t the idea, at all. 

The big idea back of pay-as-you-go 
taxation is to make sure that the Govern- 
ment gets its tax money while the getting 
is good—that is, before you spend it for 
something else; to speed your tax money 
from your employer to the Treasury before 
you even can get your hands on it; to help 
fight inflation by not giving you a chance 
to spend that part of income due for taxes. 

The Government comes first in the plan; 
the taxpayer, second. 

Advantages, both to Government and 
the taxpayer, have been stressed in public 
debate. The desirability of avoiding the 
annual March 15 headache and later quar- 
terly drains on your purse, of paying your 
tax as you earn your income, of owing the 
Government nothing in back tax bills— 
these have been highly publicized. 

Disadvantages have hardly been men- 
tioned. Congress and the nation, polls 
disclose, have been sold thoroughly on the 
idea that pay-as-you-go blessings will out- 
weigh by far pay-as-you-go inconveniences. 
For the overwhelming majority of taxpay- 


—Carlisle for New York Herald-Tribune 

















YOU CAN’T KEEP A GOOD TAX 
PLAN DOWN IN THESE TIMES 


36 


Title Reg. U.S. 


ers, those with income from salaries or 
wages only, this idea is correct. 

These taxpayers would be made cur- 
rent, about 30,000,000 of them, in their 
tax payments, through the simple device 
of withholding their taxes regularly from 
their pay. All bills on the subject before 
Congress so provide. 

But even that big group would continue 
to make out tax returns, all bills provide, 
on or before March 15, each year. And 
Treasury officials hint that those returns 
may become more complicated. 

The difference is this: When you make 
out your return now, you also must make 
out a check for at least one-quarter of your 
tax; under pay-as-you-go, you either make 
out no check (your tax already having 
been withheld); or you make out a small 
check to adjust previous withholdings 
with what you still owe; or, if you have 
overpaid your tax in the amounts with- 
held, you would get a credit on your next 
tax bill. 

That’s how pay-as-you-go taxation would 
work for those with salaries and for wage 
earners. But it wouldn’t work that way 
for taxpayers whose income is derived 
from investments, from rents, royalties, 
business. It wouldn’t work that way for 
doctors, lawyers and other professional 
men and women, for free lances, or for 
the self-employed. 

Ten million persons, approximately, 
come under those classes. For many of 
them, pay-as-you-go will hold surprising 
effects. For instance: 

On Sept. 15, 1943, under pay-as-you- 


go, every taxpayer who is not a wage or 


—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 
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IMPACT OF PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX 


Payment Simpler for Salary Earners, More Complex for Others 











salary earner would be required to file ap. 
other return. This would give an estimate 
of his 1943 income. That is a tentative 
return. 

On this return, he would have to figure 
(on the basis of his estimated income) ? 
how much tax money he owes the Govern. 
ment on the income received from Jan. | 
uary through August. 

A check for this amount would have 
to be sent to the Collector of Internal | 
Revenue along with the return. Such js 
the method provided in pay-as-you-go tax 
bills before Congress for making current 
this year those taxpayers who do not 
draw wages or salaries. To this, however, 
there is one exception: The bill sponsored 
by Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, would permit farmers to‘ 
file returns Dec. 15, 1943, pay two-thirds } 
of their 1943 tax then, the rest in 1944. 

On Dec. 15, 1943, the 10,000,000 tax- 
payers would be scheduled to file another 
tentative return, revising their earlier fig- 
ures if warranted. The Dec. 15 returns 
would have to be accompanied by checks 
so that these taxpayers would be about 
80 per cent current on their 1943 taxes. 

On March, 15, 1944, the 10,000,000 
taxpayers would be required to file final 
returns covering their 1943 income. They 
would have to pay then the full amount 
of any balance owed to the Government. ? 
In addition, if their December 15 returns 
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SOMETIMES IT REQUIRES 
‘SIMON LEGREE’ METHODS 


THE SPROUT KEEPS RISING 
IN THE CONGRESS GARDEN 





THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 


SUMMARY OF 1942 OPERATIONS 

The year 1942 broke all previous 
records for Chesapeake and Ohio 
traffic. Operating revenues were at 
an all-time high, and, despite great- 
ly increased costs, net earnings 
before taxes were greater than in 
any previous year of our history. 

But taxes increased enormously 
over 1941. Taxes for 1942 were more 
than two and a half times what they 
were in 1941—with the result that 
net profit for 1942 was less than that 
of 1941 by some 26%. 


Even so, the railroad was able to 


cause of its continuous carnings. 
And, because of that same fact, its 
management was able to make rea- 
sonable provision against the crisis 
by accelerated purchases of equip- 
ment, materials and supplies, begin- 
ning in August, 1959. 

It is not easy for any railroad sys- 
tem to bear the extreme burdens of 
wartime service. But the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio was not caught un- 
prepared. It is soundly equipped to 
perform its part in the war. 

But what about conditions after 
the war? How will the change from 











a wartime to a peacetime economy 
affect the earning ability of your 
company? 


maintain its dividend record with 
the payment of $26,800,000 in divi- 
dends on its common stock, and, in 
addition, to reduce its funded debt 
by $9,000,000. 


PRESENT ABILITY 
OF THE RAILROAD TO MEET 
THE WAR EMERGENCY 


Because of this strong financial 
position, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
has been able to bear the shock of 
wartime burdens, despite the strains 
and dislocations entailed. 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR 
TO PEACE 

No one can foresee in detail what 
this will mean to your railroad. But 
one fact is self-evident: the transi- 
tion from war to peace should be 
less difficult for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio than for most industrial cor- 
porations, and, indeed, for most rail- 
roads, because of its continued ac- 
cess to one of the world’s largest 
and finest deposits of coal. This 
great natural resource is far more 
stable than industrial developments 


It was able to take excellent care 
of its roadway, its structures, its 
locomotives and its rolling stock 
during all the pre-war years—be- 


that have mushroomed during the 
emergency, for coal will be needed 
in reconstruction and in peace, as 
well as in war. 


But even the presence of this 
great natural resource would not be 
so important were it not for the 
second fact that the Chesapeake and 
Ohio serves, right on its own and on 
connecting lines, a great coal-con- 
suming market. 


This market is highly diversified; 
it does not depend, for example, on 
the prosperity of the steel industry, 
or on the number of ships that coal 
at Hampton Roads. The trains of 
high-volatile and low-volatile bitu- 
minous coal that come rolling out 
of the Alleghenies day after day on 
Chesapeake and Ohio rails reach 
thousands of diversified industrial 
plants, provide the power for great 
public utilities, and heat millions of 
homes. The requirements of these 
markets are remarkably stable 
through the years. 


It is the double fact of access to 
the coal fields and of proximity to 
great industrial and population cen- 
ters that gives the Chesapeake and 
Ohio such a large measure of 
stability. 


SOWRCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


Our income came from the following sources: 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke freight. 
Revenues from hauling other freight 








Increase 
1941 Decrease 


.792 $ 95,410,312 $13,112,480-I 

















SUTeTT TTT TCT CT Te — 5,447,407 720 10,635,687-I 
Revenues from carrying passengers...... rere rr ‘ 11,493,584 4,831,741 6.661, 843-I 
Other transportation revenues.............. eee Pe Tee eee as 6.345.979 R561 1.162,418-I 
Rent from equipment used by others, less amounts paid to others. ....... 1,706,015 168 ~.200,047-1 
rn i Oe ne wes ae bt 6s cee eeseée 6 ee 677.993 274.391 '03.602-I1 
Other income from non-railroad operations............. Peas ~~ 1,138,116 1,190,639 7 -D 

ME chnaestaudasseand dared esse Ode Cbehebeteeddeks IS8,.331,886 $154,208,3352 $4,123,554-I 

We disposed of our income as follows: 

PE Rn pr han re ee eee eee ee . 60,309,216 $ 49,394,266 $10,914,950-1 
Materials, RO, ON Bic atdcceahencscccotedesensvseseccasees ° 18,941,107 17,544,288 1,596, 819-[ 
Taxes, other than Federal tax.on income. ...........0.ccecceecceces 10,744,696 10,341,390 105,306—I 
Payments to contractors, associations, other companies, and individuals for 


services and expenses 


























‘ Beccccesssscccsess pesccees (06540048: 468 , 1,886,944 641,167-I 
tentals and expenses paid for facilities used jointly with others, less amounts 
wt |, ee eee feeb wae news ° 2,684,549 691,709-I 
seid eas dba ena b marian aecw adie Ree 7,795,818 302,881-D 
Rh eR ik ioe ek ks bdo he dak a 40k Wee ARE 51: 8 9,011 506.557-1 
Depreciation, amortization, and retiremenis .............00.000% 12,016,901 10,274,907 1,741,994-I 
ee TT TEC ET EL Ee CORTE TCT ERT CCCP TTS $115,924,794 $ 99,931,173 $15,993,621-I1 
Net Income before Federal income and excess profits taxes.......... $ 72,407,092 $! 159 $18,129,935-I 
Federal income and excess aE a er eed ee Ae eee eS ee 39,255,655 9,337,415 29,916,240-I 
Net Income .......... tse avai alle i ebb deel Si aide eat oaadice it aPacheaCa can at ae $ 33,153,437 $ 44,939,744 $11,786,307-D 
Disposition of the Net Income was as follows: 
Appropriations for Sinking and Other Reserve Funds.................. $ 512,086 $ 520,582 $ 8,496—-D 
Dividends paid on Preference Stock, Series A..ccccccccccccccccsccccces 610,055 609,849 206-I 
Dividends paid on Common Stock .......sscecsecceccsccsccccescaccs 26,800,735 26,800,979 240-D 
Balance remaining for other SEEPSRTNS HUSNBs 0c co cesececsccceccesccoes 5,230,557 17,008,334 11,777,777- 


The above are summ 


tock a ary excerpts from our current Annual Report and are published only for the information of Stoclholders. Any 
stockholder failing to receive a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 



































to keep the “staggers” 


out of raft-making? 





Plant air that made workers go AWOL? 
Yes! and it threatened to sabotage pro- 
duction of death-cheating rubber life- 
rafts for America’s air force. 


Step into the room where these special 
rubber boats are processed and you'll 
find that a dangerous solvent is evapo- 
rated and released into the air. Even 
small concentrations of this vapor cause 
workers to reel and stagger as though 
drunk. To make matters worse, this sol- 
vent carries the constant threat of 
explosion. 


What to do? Knuckle under to this pro- 
duction bottleneck and forget about the 
planes that are waiting for these rafts? 
Or ask Sturtevant to “Put Air to Work?” 


Now, huge Sturtevant Fans are on the 
job ... blasting a hurricane of fresh, 
tempered air into the room. 2000 tons of 
it every hour...enough to replace every 
cubic foot of air every two minutes! 


RESULTS: Vapors whisked away before 
any worker can inhale them .. . pro- 
duction kept at top-notch. And because 
dry air encourages a static spark, this 
Sturtevant System keeps the air “moist” 
enough (engineers call it 50% relative 
humidity) to eliminate the danger 
of explosion. 


y 


Sturtevant has licked this problem for 
leading plants in America .. . to speed 
the production of life-rafts, barrage bal- 
loons, self-sealing gas tanks and count- 
less other victory-vital rubber products. 


HOW MUCH AIM TO MAKE YOUR 
POST-WAR PHODUCT BEHAVE? 


After the war, all America will benefit 
from the lessons we are learning today. 
AIR that is engineered—to ventilate, to 
heat, to convey, to control dust and 
fumes or burn fuel more efficiently—will 
make the difference between profit and 
loss in many a plant. Just where 
ENGINEERED AIR will fit into your prob- 
lem, no one can say. But Sturtevant’s 
work of yesterday and today will be tre- 
mendously helpful in finding the answer. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 






underestimated their full 1943 income by 
more than 20 per cent, penalties, amount. 
ing to 6 per cent of the underestimate 
tax, would be levied by the Government 

Persons comes partly 
from salaries or wages and partly from 
investments or likewise 
would have to observe the foregoing re- 


whose income 


other sources 


quirements under pay-as-you-go. And 
that presents further complications for 
joint returns filed by husbands and wives, 

Under pay-as-you-go, many persons jp 
that class who now file joint returns prob- 
ably would find it desirable financially to 
file separate returns. 

What then? 

Here, let us say, are a husband whose 
income is derived from salary and a wife 
whose income is derived from investments. 
They filed a joint return last March. Up- 
der pay-as-you-go, the husband’s income 
is subject to the withholding tax; the wife’s 
income is not. They must file a return 
next September 15 in order to make the 
wife a current taxpayer under pay-as-you- 
go. Also on December 15. 

Now, let us assume that they find jt 
desirable to file separate returns for 1943 
income. They will have paid installments 
March 15, 1943, and June 15, 1943, both 
of which would be credited to their joint 
1943 income. How can they get separate 
credits for those payments when they 
change to separate returns for 1948, as 
many thousands of couples doubtless will? 

Each have to go 
through the mill of the tax bureau; sepa- 
rate allotments would be worked out. So 
And that will 
take time, will be anything but current. 
Further: 

An employer would face a tremendous 
burden of paper work under pay-as-you- 


such case would 


say the Treasury experts. 


go. He would be required to open a tax 
account with every person on his pay roll. 
Each worker would have to file with him 
a statement as to marital status, depend- 
ents. 

Every dollar withheld for taxes must 
be accounted for scrupulously, not only 
to the Government but to the worker af- 
fected. Nobody knows how many thov- 
sands of hard-to-get clerical workers would 
have to be hired to attend to that job 
alone. 

To 30,000,000 wage and salary earners, 
pay-as-you-go presents decided advantages. 
To 10,000,000 other taxpayers, to all the 
nation’s employers, pay-as-you-go means 
trouble. 
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Day after day, uniformed 
men pour into the Union 
Station at Omaha, 
Nebraska. They come 
from New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco... from Albert Lea, 
Minnesota... Brady, Montana...and 
other points from coast to coast. 


To them, Omaha is a city of strangers; 


just a “stop over” on their way to a 
destination. So, to help them feel at 
home, the Railroads serving the Omaha 
Union Station have provided air-con- 
ditioned quarters for a recreation 


room, shower baths, canteen, and 
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EX eR SERV IGE 
ed Cat FF ll 
first-aid station in charge of Registered 
Nurses. Local concerns and townspeople 
have contributed complete equipment 
and supply refreshments daily. Volun- 
teer workers give generously of their 
time. Day and night, a neon sign dis- 
plays this greeting —‘‘Service Men’s 
Center—Everything Free.” 
This is a small thing as compared, for 
example,to the vital jobthe railroads are 
doing in transporting war materials and 
troops. But it is one way in which we on 
the home front can give a Jittle extra 
service to our men who are fight- 
ing for their Country. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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STREAMLINERS AND THE 
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Seto Cully BUNVARI IH protects against the invisible 


“Blistering heat” can blister! And 
even the clear cold of the upper air 
does not give aviators protection 
against sunburned eyes. The invisi- 
ble rays of the sun, in the ultra- 
violet band, can deliver a biting burn 
to airmen during their long flights. 

That is why Aero-Quality Luma- 
rith transparent plastics for aircraft 
is specially processed (light stabil- 
ized) to intercept the sunburning 
rays—and, to improve weathering 
qualities at the same time . . . the 


invisible conquers the invisible! 


Lumarith plastics have been 
doing a lot of flying for the Armed 
Forces. Control knobs, first-aid kits 
and other molded parts from 
Lumarith molding materials...gauges 
from Lumarith tubes... transparent 
canopies and other panels and parts 
from Aero-Quality Lumarith sheets. 
In all these applications, the high 
impact strength of Lumarith con- 
tributes military stamina, as it does 
in hundreds of ground uses from 
telephones to tool handles and gas 
masks to grommets. 


*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1943, Celanese Celluloid Corporation 


PLASTICS DIVISION: 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City, a 
division of Celanese Corporation of 
America Sole Producer of Lumarith* 
and Celluloid* plastics. ... Represen- 
tatives: Cleveland, Dayton, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., Leominster, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa. 


CELANESE 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
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of Mational Issues 


Russia’s Break 
With Poland: 
Press Reaction 


Suspension of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Russia and the Polish Government- 
in-Exile is regarded by most of the com- 
menting press as a propaganda victory for 
Germany that must be overcome’ by closer 
unity among the United Nations. Many 
newspapers urge formation of a United 
Nations Council to arbitrate international 
differences that may arise and to preserve 
an unbroken front against the Axis. 

Hitler, “beaten, cornered and thrown on 
the defensive on the military front,” has 
just been able to score an important vic- 
tory by means of propaganda, says the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), which ar- 
gues that the only way to beat Hitler’s 
“trickery” is for the United Nations to 
“close the ranks tighter, to emphasize the 
unifying rather than the dividing factors,” 
and to postpone settlement of disruptive 
differences until they can be _ resolved 
“without danger of giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” 

However, the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind. Rep.) observes: “London has taken 
the Russian-Polish break rather less tragi- 
cally than Washington seems to have 
done,” and suggests that “it is unneces- 
sary to magnify Dr. Goebbels’s spectacular 
success beyond its proper proportions.” 

“Let us not be too greatly agitated over 
the break between Russia and the Polish 
Government-in-Exile,” advises the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Ind.), adding that it is 
“futile” to expect everyone to think alike 
on a matter “which has as many ramifi- 
cations as the relations between the Unit- 
ed Nations and the enemy.” 

“We have here a foretaste of the acute 
problems that will greet the treaty makers 
after the war,” warns the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch (Ind. Dem.) 

British efforts to heal the breach between 
the twe nations are commended as a 
“move of the first importance to the 
United Nations,” by the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind. Dem.) , which adds “unless we can 
preserve our unity, the fight against 
Germany will lose in its effectiveness.” 

Several editors advocate establishment of 
a United Nations Council to make adjust- 
ments between nations while the war is on. 
“If we can’t get together now, under threats 
of victory by the Axis, how will we ever get 
together after the danger is removed?” 


asks the Philadelphia Record (Ind.). 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 





What Price 
Clean Floors? 


The wisdom of maintaining clean, safe, and 


sanitary floors is beyond question of doubt. The 
personal safety of the men and women in our 
war production plants and the need to help curb 
mounting absenteeism due to accident and health 
hazards —such as slippery, unclean floors — are 
primary considerations of industrial manage- 
ment. The question is: How can the essential 
standards of floor care be maintained in large- 
area production plants without drawing unnec- 
essarily on man-power that is so sorely needed 
for war-work? There’s only one answer— Elec- 


trical Floor-Scrubbing Equipment. 


For example, take the Finnell Combination 
Scrubber. In the largest size, which has a capac- 
ity of 8,750 sq. ft. per hour, it can clean a floor 
area the size of a city block in 6%¢ hours! .. . 
and requires just one operator for the scrubbing, 
rinsing, and drying! 


If your plant is engaged in war work, and has a 
floor-maintenance problem, talk it over with the 
nearby Finnell man. For consultation, free floor 
survey, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3705 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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FDR-LEWIS DUEL: ISSUES AT STAKE 


Widespread Economic Effects of Miners’ Demands for Higher Pay 


Rise in farm prices, 
restrictive labor laws 
dependent upon outcome 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and John L. 
Lewis are playing for high stakes. Mr. 
Lewis is trying to upset the Government’s 
wage-stabilization program. Mr. Roosevelt 
is trying to hold it together. At stake is 
the question of whether the Government 
should loosen for 600,000 miners the tight 
wage controls that it has been applying to 
millions of workers in other fields 

On the outcome of the struggle lie the 
answers to many questions. There is the 





—Acme 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
Exceptions do not... 


question of whether farm prices shall be 
permitted to rise, the question of restric- 
tive labor legislation, the question of how 
to deal with other workers who threaten 
to strike if their demands are not met. 
And of vital importance to all is the ques- 
tion of how much higher the cost of living 
is to be permitted to go. 

What is the meaning to other workers 
and employers if Mr. Lewis gets for the 
miners the wage increases he demands? 

lf Mr. Lewis wins. Under the rules for 
adjusting wages set forth in the President’s 


42 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The issue was drawn: 


“hold-the-line” order, Mr. Lewis could ex- 
pect to get only a part of the $2-a-day in- 
crease, plus portal-to-portal pay, that he 
is demanding. That order limits increases 
to those that fall within the “little steel” 
formula and those that can be justified 
as correcting substandard living conditions. 
But, should the order be modified or so 
interpreted by the War Labor Board as to 
grant the miners a substantial increase, a 
rush of demands for higher pay could be 
expected from other unions and an epi- 
demic of strikes might ensue. 

Demands for legislation would be sure 
to be made in Congress. Farm-bloc lead- 
ers could be expected to revive their fight 
for a new parity formula permitting farm 
prices to go higher. Bills forbidding strikes 
during wartime and bills authorizing the 
President to take over war plants that have 
been tied up by strikes would gain new 
supporters. Mr. Roosevelt would lose 
prestige in his fight to control inflation. 

If Mr. Lewis loses. This could not be 
expected to put an end to labor’s cry for 
what it considers a more equitable rela- 
tionship between prices and wages, but it 
would show labor leaders that’ their cries 
for a more liberal wage policy would have 
no influence until prices advanced well be- 
yond present levels. It would demonstrate 
a firm determination to stick closely to the 
“hold-the-line” limits. Mr. Lewis would 
lose little, if any, prestige with his miners 


because his efforts to get sizable increases 
were frustrated by the President of the 
United States. He thus might be in a 
stronger postwar position not only with his 
own union, but with other workers who 
disliked Mr. Roosevelt’s wage policies and 
who felt their own leaders were not stand- 
ing firmly enough against these policies, 
In appealing to the miners to go back 
to work, Mr. Roosevelt did not shut the 
door to wage increases. He merely told the 
men that they would have to take their 
chances with the War Labor Board, just as 
other workers have had to take their 
chances. He made it clear, too, that he 
was offering them the choice of following 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM H. DAVIS 
e « « make the WLB rule 


his leadership or that of John L. Lewis. 

By throwing themselves upon the mercy 
of the WLB, the miners would have a right 
to expect some wage increase. They could 
not expect the $2 a day they are asking, 
but, even under the restrictions of the 
“hold-the-line” order, the Board might be 
able to find an “out” to justify a boost in 
weekly take-home pay, if not an increase in 
hourly rates. That “out” possibly could be 
in the form of payment for time traveling 
to and from the face of the mine—portal 
to portal—or it might be in the form of a 
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Fruehaui Spreads Work 
to Get the Job Done Faster 
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Plants in 36 States are helping to build of a century. In fact, the immensity of the 

Fruehauf Trailers for Uncle Sam automotive industry is largely due to its 

- use of “feeder” plants all over the country. 

They handle 58.7% of the total dollar 
volume of Fruehanaf production 
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And this, in turn, has been possible only 
because of motor transport. ‘“‘Feeder” plants 
are the start of the assembly lines. And 
motor transport—Truck-Trailers—are the 
conveyors. Operating on time-table sched- 
ules, reaching many communities otherwise 
inaccessible, they unite a network of widely- 
spread manufacturers into a single produc- 
tion unit. Thanks to our great network of 
roads, it makes little pF een whether 
these cooperating companies are across 
town or across the country. 


THIS map tells the story of Fruehauf’s 
share-the-work policy—the spreading of 
our business among many companies. 





It has been a Fruehauf policy over the 

years to decentralize—to avoid setting u 
concentrated centers of production. hed, 
> in January, 1942, this policy was rapidly 
expanded to meet the needs of a nation at 
war. The above figures show the extent of 
this development for the 14 months follow- 


ing Pearl Harbor. In line with the objectives of Congress — 


as expressed in Public Law 603—every 


KUM 


Congress, through recent passage of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation Act, now 
insists that all manufacturers adopt this 
policy —a wise decision which fits hand-in- 
glove with what has been the proven prac- 
tice of the automotive industry for a quarter 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


effort is being made to decentralize our 
manufacturing still further. Certainly we 
could not have accomplished what we have 
without the help of the host of smaller 
manufacturers who have shared our busi- 
ness through the years. 


COMPANY + DETROIT 


Member Automotire Council for War Production 
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How many ears has 
a general? 


As many as he has portable field telephones, “‘walkie-talkies”’, 
radios, flashlights, blinker lights, many another ingenious electrical 
invention. These are the “ears” that enable officers in the field to 
direct and coordinate actions taking place hundreds of miles apart. 

Power for most of this communications equipment comes from 
light, compact dry cells made with manganese dioxide. 

Before the war 75% of the ore used in making dry cells was ob- 
tained from regions in the African and Australian war zones, but 
today America’s entire supply comes from Montana manganese di- 
oxide producers served exclusively by Northern Pacific. 

Each month, tons of this vital war material roll 
eastward over Northern Pacific rails to dry battery 
manufacturers in the East, illustrating anew. why 
this railway has become known far and wide as 
“The Main Street of the Northwest”. 









































guaranteed weekly wage. Few persons close 
to the Board believe the miners would be 
cut off without a penny. 

Another possible “out” was contained in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message to the miners, 
That was the paragraph in which he or- 
dered the Office of Price Administration to 
make a check of living costs in the mining 
regions to determine whether prices in 
those areas were out of line with prices in 
other sections of the country. This has 
been one of the miners’ contentions. 

Should OPA find that the miners are 
paying prices that are higher than ceiling 
levels and succeed in forcing prices down 
to legal levels, the effect on the miners’ 
standard of living would be the same as 
though wage increases had been granted 
to compensate for the higher prices. This 
would not be the same as a raise in the 
eyes of the miners, but at least it would be 
evidence that the Government was try- 
ing to help them and was not singling them 
out for discrimination. 

Effect of strike. Although the country 
has approximately a 45-day supply of soft 
coal above ground, that does not mean 
that every industry has that large a sup- 
ply. Effects of a general strike would be 
felt almost immediately. Within a week 
some steel furnaces probably would go 
down. Some railroads would be crippled 
within two weeks, others might hold out 
a month. As Mr. Roosevelt put it, effect 
of a strike would be the same as a crip- 
pling defeat on the battlefield. 


Cost of living. Behind the wage de- 
mands of Mr. Lewis and other labor lead- 
ers is a continuing dispute between labor 
and Government statisticians over how fast 
the living cost has risen since the war began. 

Organized labor presents figures, based 
on its own private studies, showing that 
many food items have increased 100 to 200 
per cent since January, 1941. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics issues figures showing 
the percentage of increase to be much low- 
er than this. Housewives are inclined to 
question the Government figures. Their 
memories for food prices are long, if not 
too accurate, and they declare they never 
have paid so much for some fruits, vege- 
tables and meats as they now pay. 

Since the figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are the yardstick by which Gov- 
ernment stabilizers measure the val-dity of 
workers’ demands for wage increases, it is 
important to know how the Bureau makes 
its calculations. This is how: 

Trained field agents go from store to 
store in 51 cities, checking price tags for 
any changes in the same quality merchan- 
dise that they have studied in previous 


- months. In a typical large city, prices are 


collected from 28 independent food stores, 
two food chains, and 132 department stores 
and service agencies. Rents are checked 
through real estate agencies, private land- 
lords and tenants. All the things that go 
into a family budget are studied. To make 
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AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION DEPENDS ON TANKS LIKE THESE 


Take a good look at the huge spherical tanks. They are 
where butadiene, an important ingredient of synthetic 
rubber, is stored. 


Synthetic rubber is now being produced in steadily 
increasing tonnages. But there is not yet enough for 
civilian purposes. Before synthetic rubber can be used for 
such things as civilian tires, there are hundreds of ways 
it nust be used for war production. After the needs of the 
Armed Forces have been met, synthetic rubber must first 
and foremost go into belts and hose, packings, mount- 
ings, scores of products essential to keep America’s 
war production line moving. 


United States Rubber Company is operating one of the 
first and largest synthetic rubber plants built under the 
Government program. A second will soon be in production. 


We have worked in the field of synthetic rubber since 
1921 and have used it commercially since 1931. We.use 
all five basic types of synthetic rubber...buna-S, buna-N, 
neoprene, butyl and Thiokol...know which one to select 
for the performance required...and how to compound 
the specific synthetic rubber for the specific task. As the 

supply of synthetic rubber increases and its use be- 
comes more widespread, this experience will be of 
growing importance to America’s war industries. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 











the day that 
changed a 


ships... 


thousand 





*DECEMBER 7, 1941... 


It began as any other winter’s Sunday. 
A thousand odd American ships moved 
peacefully along their global routes. Then 
the brutal attack on Pearl Harbor... and 
by the end of the day, this great armada 
was already molding itself into a single 
dynamic fighting unit! 

From peace to war—overnight! A 
stunning transition... made swiftly and 
efficiently by the sea and shore staffs of 
America’s Merchant Marine. 

You probably wouldn't recognize a 
ship of the Great White Fleet today —so 
complete is the change from peacetime 
white to fighting grey. But guns and grey 
are for the business of war—and the 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA 
COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


Biry War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 


Great White Fleet is proud to be an 
integral part of the fighting American 
Merchant Marine! 


For more than 40 years ships of the Great 
White Fleet have served the Americas, 
bringing to northern markets an abun- 
dance of bananas, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
pineapples . . . carrying south cargoes of 
manufactured goods. 

After the war the Great White Fleet 
will return to its familiar Middle Ameri- 
can routes . . . eager to contribute to the 
great new opportunities for the exchange 
of America’s goods and services. 











sure that they get the price on the same 
articles studied last time, the agents follow 
exacting quality specifications. 

The items studied are those that make 
up a simple living standard for city fami- 
lies whose incomes averaged $1,500 in the 
mid-1930s. About 200 commodities are 
studied and more than 145,000 price quo- 
tations are used. Rent figures are obtained 
from about 36,000 dwellings quarterly, and 
about 5,600 dwellings monthly. That gives 
an idea of the scope of the study. 

Why figures differ. Now, why should 
there be such a vast difference between 
BLS figures on living costs and those com- 
piled by labor unions? Principal reason js 
this: Union surveys largely are confined to 
comparisons of food prices. These compari- 
sons often are made by studying advertise- 
ments in old newspapers, stacking them up 
against present-day ads. 

Results frequently are inaccurate and 
misleading because they cannot take into 
account quality and grade of items checked 
and because the items advertised in the 
past period under study usually represent 
specially priced items. Today there is little 
featuring of specials by the stores. Also 
BLS takes into account price differences 
between independent and = chain 
stores, which pushes averages higher than 


stores 


those obtained by comparisons between 
chain stores alone. 

BLS now is adjusting its food index to 
take into account rationing and shortages 
of certain foods. Such items as automobiles, 
tires, refrigerators and washing machines 
have been eliminated as they disappeared 
from the market. Foods made more popu- 
lar by the war are being added to the 
index, such as hamburger, liver, corn 
syrup and oatmeal. Adjustments are being 
made to cover the increasing volume of 
food sold in independent stores because of 
a shift away from the chains. 

In case you haven’t noticed, there are 
some items that have not advanced in 
price, some that actually have declined 
Among the latter are rents and electricity. 
Gas rates remain about the same. And the 
prices of two of the leading items of diet— 
milk and bread—have advanced less than 
prices of many other products. : 





SERVING EXECUTIVES -- 
SERVING THE NATION... 
In providing cheerful and restful 
accommodations for executives 


engaged in the war effort... we 
do our part. 
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No easy stretch. No early leavers. know this at General Machinery 
No shoulder-shrugging, win-or- | Corporation, we keep on produc- 
lose indifference. None of that! ing the machinery, engines, 


This is do or die War. And it isn’t cannon, guns, with which, and be- 
over yet. Not by many long shots, cause of which our boys will win. 


icy voyages, gruelling marches : 
Y VOYaE> & 5 . Tense as we are, all of us—Ameri- 





> epic flights, major maneuvers. 
i 


cans — know that there is no sev- 
This is the time for exertion “*be- —_ enth inning in this engagement to 


yond the call of duty’? Because we — decide the world championship. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MAMILTON , OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 





GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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Special Report. a 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GAINS IN OUR SHIP PRODUCTION: 
FUTURE OF WARTIME VESSELS 


Output of Five Craft a Day Despite Bottleneck of Engine Machinery 


Plans for large merchant 
marine fleet to compete in 
world trade in peacetime 


Shipbuilding is the one part of the 
transportation battle the United States is 
winning. The battle at sea still goes in 
the enemy’s favor; his submarines sink 
ships by the dozens each month. But the 
battle on land, in the construction yards, 
is being won by a margin greater than 
anyone expected. 

The chart shows how American ship- 
yards have multiplied output from less 
than a ship a day in January, 1942, to 
more than five ships a day in April, 1948. 
During 1942, 746 ships totaling 8,090,000 
deadweight tons were delivered to the 
merchant fleet, or seven times as many as 
were produced in 1941. More ocean-going 
freighters now are being built in a day 
than was produced in the 15 years between 
1922 and 1937. And this spectacular show- 
ing takes no account of the naval ship- 
building program, which puts hundreds of 
vessels into the water every month. 

Despite the Maritime Commission’s tre- 
mendous success in getting the ships built, 
questions are being asked about the ship 
program. Some persons criticize the Com- 


mission for building Liberty ships with 
speed of only 10 to 11 knots. They ask 
why faster ships aren’t built. They want 
to know what will happen to these slow- 
moving ships after the war, when the 
U.S. many have a fleet of more than 2,000 
war-built freighters. Will they be beached, 
allowed to rust and turn into junk, as 
were so many ships after the last war? 

Why slow ships are built. Rear Admiral 
Emory 8S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, makes it clear that the Com- 
mission wants to build faster ships as soon 
as it can. But fast ships must be powered 
with turbine-and-gear machinery. There 
isn’t yet enough of this equipment to meet 
the Navy’s imperative needs and at the 
same time allow the Maritime Commission 
to put it in all merchant ships. 

However, the Commission now is letting 
contracts calling for improved Victory 
ships that eventually will replace Liberty 
ships. Some of them will use gears and 
turbines. The Truman Committee’s recent 
report on shipbuilding says the Navy op- 
poses this change-over, wants to keep all 
gear and turbine machinery for itself. 
Nevertheless, the Commission is going 
ahead on Victory ships; is betting on the 
success of plans for making more gears 
and turbines. 
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That emphasizes that the real ship. 
building struggle centers in machine shops, 
far removed from the vast ship-assembly 
yards. A quick look at the types of marine 
engines most needed throws light on this 
hidden side of the shipbuilders’ story. 

Steam engines. The simplest engines 
used are the two steam-reciprocating 
types 

Triple expansion: This three-cylinder 
engine is used in Liberty ships because 
it is easy to manufacture. The Maritime 
Commission put 24 machine shops and 
foundries to making these because fae- 
tories turning out more powerful engines 
were too busy on Navy jobs to make en- 
gines for merchant ships. Here is how they 
work: Steam is fed into the cylinders; it 
pushes pistons down, thus turning a crank 
that turns the propeller. 

Lentz: This is a new, four-cylinder steam 
engine. It has a valve, invented by a Ger- 
man named Lentz, that utilizes the steam 
more efficiently. The Lentz engine will go 
into about two-thirds of the Victory ships, 
if it passes all tests. It will put their speed 
up to 15 knots, one-third faster than the 
present Liberty ships. 

Turbine engines. These more compli- 
cated engines employ turbines driven by 
steam. Turbines consist of a set of blades 
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Parachute flares 
carry their own 
eye shades... 


Turse Army ENGINEERS are looking at 
no ordinary parachute. 


This parachute will carry a magnesium 
light of high candle power . . . to light 
up targets for night bombing. 


But without an eye shade between 
the light and the parachute canopy, its 
brilliant glare would interfere with the 
bombardier’s aim and silhouette the plane 
against the sky. 

Since these parachutes are carried 
folded up in a compact pack- 
age, the flare shades must fold 
up into a small space, too. 


The shades must also be 
highly resistant to heat—the 


This parachute flare is same type Army Air Forces used in Battle of Bis 





magnesium light burns at more than 
1000° F.—they must weigh very little 
and be exceedingly strong. 


To solve this problem called for prac- 
tical knowledge of the newest materials 
and methods and decisiveness in using 
them. 


The Army acted quickly. They speci- 
fied that the flare shades were to be made 
of a new, all-glass material—a material 
made of woven glass fibers, called Fiber- 
glas.* Fiberglas had been developed only 
afew years before the present war began. 


It had never been tried for anything like 
this new war use beforel 


What the Army knew 


But the Army knew that Fiberglas was 
extremely light in weight and that it 
wouldn’t burn. It gave the Army an ideal 
solution to the flare shade 
problem. The Army’s judg- 
ment was rewarded. 


Frankly, we’re mighty 
proud to have had a share in 


marck Sea to help sink 22 Jap war and merchant ships 


Pinko" 





this job. But we think there’s more to 
it than that. 


For we’re continually seeing cases like 
this where determined service men, in 
grim and deadly earnest, are making 
use of the newest methods and most ad- 
vanced materials, like Fiberglas, to build 
better equipment for war. 


Our part .e-« 


The workers in our plants and labora- 
tories are determined to do everything 
possible to supply the Army and the other 
armed forces with increasing quantities 
of Fiberglas. Owens- Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


























MORE PROPS ? 


[mind Pistons . . . Spiders . 


rels . . . Cams. 


operations. 


When Bullards were put on the job, the produc- 
tion time for the same work dropped to 
1 hour, 37 minutes. 

It’s easy to see why time is saved and 
~ production speeded up when the Mult-Au- 
Matic tackles these jobs. Each Mult-Au-Matic 
does several operations at once all in the 
time of one operation. Seven to one is 
the speed-up of Mult-Au-Matics on the 
parts for propeller hubs noted above. 























THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


, Sequente—ahen the War \ 
started the time was 12 hours for such machining 


. Bar- f 
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Ask for Bullard Mult-Au-Matic esti- 
mates on your 
War jobs. 


















turned by steam just as a pinwheel] js 
turned by a breath of air. 

Turbines have to run at high speed, 
around 5,000 to 6,000 revolutions per min. 
ute. That is much too fast for a propeller 
to thresh through the water. So “reduction 
gears” are put in between the turbine and 
the propeller shaft. In the most powerfy] 
marine engine made, the “geared turbine” 
type, the turbine is connected directly with 
the reduction gears. This engine is used 
by the Navy in all big combat ships. 

The other type of turbine engine, the 
“turbo-electric,” uses an electric motor. 
The turbine drives a generator that sup- 
plies electric current for the motor, just 
as a power station on land supplies cur- 
rent for street lights. The electric motor 
turns the propeller shaft. 

Diesel engines. These engines employ a 
Diesel motor in place of steam. In the 
direct-drive type, the Diesel motor drives 
the ship just as an auto engine propels a 
car. It is used in small boats, and the 
Maritime Commission is exploring the 
possibilities of using it in Victory shps. 

The second Diesel type gears the Diesel 
engine to the propeller shaft with redue- 
tion gears, making it possible to get more 
power from a smaller motor. In the third 
type, Diesel electric, the Diesel engine 
drives a generator that supplies current 
to an electric motor that turns the pro- 
peller shaft. 

The bottlenecks. The gear-and-turbine 
engines, most efficient and powerful, can’t 
be built as fast as ships can be assembled. 
When the war started, only four companies 
in the United States made turbines; only 
five made gears. Their factories have been 
expanded, the Maritime Commission has 
sponsored a new company’s entrance into 
the dificult manufacturing field, and the 
Navy has put several of its contractors 
to work on them. The expansion is paying 
off in vastly increased production. 

But the drive for still more gears and 
turbines continues. New plans are being 
made. Their details are secret. They prob- 
standardization 
within each plant on fewer types of equip- 
ment; a speed-up in the flow of materials, 
parts, machine tools. 

Meanwhile, output of parts, such as 
valves, also has to be expanded. The 
valves needed for merchantmen and war- 
ships are the same as those required for 


ably involve a_ greater 


the aviation gasoline and synthetic rubber 
programs. 
that of prewzr days; by the end of 1948, 
it will be six times the prewar figure. 

Yet, even if all efforts to increase pro- 
duction are successful, the Maritime Com- 
mission will not be able to put fast-ship 
machinery in more than a limited number 
of new cargo ships before the end of 1948. 
For every ship making higher speed, prob- 
ably 10 Liberty ships will be built this 
year. 

This leads to the question of postwar 
merchant shipping. Is the United States 
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A tinkle of broken glass as the amber wine 
trickles down her graceful prow . . . crowds cheer 
as whistles shriek . . . a crackling roar of timbers 

. and a land-born lady of the seas glides like 
a gleaming dolphin into her natural element, 
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PRAIRIE SCHOONER=1943 MODEL 


HICAGO, home of so many of 
America’s great industries, has 
given the nation many “firsts” —the 
first McCormick reaper—the first 
Pullman car —the first steel sky- 
scraper—the first streamliner*—and 
numerous others. Now. Pullman- 
Standard launches the first ocean- 
going Patrol Craft built in Chicago. 
* * * 


The speed with which these ships will 
be launched, and how many of them 
there will be to harass the undersea 
wolf packs, are wartime secrets. But 
we can tell our enemies this much— 
there will be enough to make them 
sorry that, in their thirst for world 
domination, they forgot to reckon 
with “verdammte Yankee ingenuity”; 
yes, ingenuity and engineering skill 
that found a way to fabricate and 
launch ocean-going fighting ships 
where once the sturdy pioneers ex- 
plored uncharted wastes and pushed 
their Ox-teams on to new horizons to 
found a great city. Such persistence 
and indomitable courage are the heri- 
* Built by Pullman-Standard : 


tage of the American people today. 
There is reason for pride in the first 
ship we have produced in our 84 years 
of service in helping to build America 
.. . 84 fruitful years that have given 
us production know-how, expert en- 
gineering and metallurgical knowl- 
edge. and an organization to utilize 
that knowledge with millions of man- 
and machine-hours to speed the flow 





In co-operation with 1,021 firms with 
whom we have placed 6,254 sub-contracts, 
there have been or are now being manu- 
factured in Pullman-Standard plants: 


TANKS « HOWITZER CARRIAGES + TRENCH 
MORTARS + BOMBS + SHELLS OF VARIOUS 
CALIBERS AND SIZES » PARTS FOR 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
NAVAL VESSELS + FREIGHT CARS 
FOR THE ARMY, NAVY AND RAILROADS 


Other materials for the war pro- 
gram are also being manufactured 
under sub-contracts. 











of armament for our land, sea, and air 
forces. This co-ordinated effort of 
employes and management is a dem- 
onstration of the tremendous strides 
American industry—of which this 
Company is proud to be a part—has 
made in arming the nation. It is proof 
of what free enterprise can accomplish 
to preserve the American Way of Life. 
* 


There is reason for pride, too, in our 
workers for their loyal, patriotic co- 
operation . . . their versatility in 
adapting to shipbuilding the trades 
and skills they used as carbuilders. 
Truly, when the full story of Pullman- 
Standard’s accomplishments as ship- 
builders can be told it will make an 
exciting chapter in the saga of 
American armament production. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 





Contributors to the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Man Power. 
William A. Irvin, National Chair- 
man, Chrysler Building, New York. 





The Pullman-Standard plants at Butler, Pa. and Hammond, Ind. have both been awarded the Army and Navy “E" pennant for efficiency in production 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Llinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 








© 1043. r.5.c. m.co. 
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Bombers and fighters — transport ships and other 
aircraft — must land safely — without fail. Crushing 
weight and violent impact make retractable landing 
gear one of the most highly stressed parts of the 
plane. The impact of tons are often imposed on 
wheels, axles, struts and pinions. Each part receives 
brutal punishment. 


Many outstanding aircraft are today equipped 
with landing gear having parts of Ampco Metal. De- 
signing engineers, critical of all material entering 
into the construction of planes, use Ampco Metal 
because it has proved itself under shock conditions. 
It’s a bronze that can “take it”. 


Ask for bulletins describing Ampco Metal and 
see how it can serve you. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPART-\ENT US-5 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


EMETAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 





CASE HISTORIES 


going to end the war with nothing but slow 
ships that will be outmatched by faster 
merchantmen of other nations? The list 
of ships being built shows the answer, 

Emergency ships. The Maritime Com. 
mission calls its mass-produced Liberty 
ship an “emergency” cargo carrier because 
it is far below the standards for the ney 
peacetime merchant marine which this 
country was setting out to build before the 
war. The new Victory ship, which the 
Commission now intends to build ag 4 
successor to the Liberty ship, will be 99 
feet longer, about one-third faster (15-17 
knots). It will be a better ship than the 
Liberty and probably will find many uses 
as a high-class “tramp” cargo carrier after 
the war. 

Standard ships. About 206 fast, effi- 
cient cargo ships have been built by the 
Commission since it started, in 1939, to 
rebuild the worn-out merchant marine 
Called the “C type,” they are considered 


—Harris & Ewing 
ADMIRAL LAND 
Liberty turned into Victory 


the equal of any merchant shipping that 
any other nation is building. 

The C-1 carries 6,000 to 8,000 tons of 
cargo at a speed of 14 knots. The C-2 car- 
ries 12 passengers and 8,000 tons of cargo 
at a normal speed of 151% knots. The C3 
carries 10,000 tons at 1614 knots and has 
a cruising range of 14,500 miles. 

More than 300 tankers are being built 
hy the Commission. One type carries 
145,000 barrels of oil or gasoline at 18 
knots and better; another makes 16% 
knots with 129,000 barrels. Also built are 
coastal tankers about half as large. 

In addition to the regular types de 
scribed, the Commission now builds for 
the armed forces many special-type ships, 
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1 This is a20 mm. automatic anti- 
aircraft cannon, which the United 
States Navy calls its best defense 
yet devised against dive bombers. 


PONTIAC 


duction Primer 





2 This is the date in 1941 on 
which we received our assignment 
from the Navy to produce 20 mm. 
automatic anti-aircraft cannon. 





4 This is one of our supervisory 
staff who started working long 
hours devising more efficient ma- 
chines; better production methods. 





7 This is an example of how ma- 
terial is saved: Producing the same 
part by improved methods and 
saving 42 pounds of alloy steel. 


10 And these are the War Bonds 
we all should be buying in greater 
quantity to help Uncle Sam pay for 
the tools of Victory. To keep 
America fighting . . . to speed the 
day of Victory ... to keep America 
free, buy War Bonds and Stamps 
today, tomorrow, every day. 


5 This is one of the many Pontiac 
workers who began making sug- 
gestions for improved produc- 
tivity of his own and other jobs. 


(All suggestions accepted are rewarded in war bonds.) 





8 These are official Navy com- 
munications telling how Pontiac- 
built guns are shooting down 
Japanese planes in the Pacific. 





3 This is one of Pontiac’s engi- 
neers who began improving on 
original manufacturing specifica- 
tions for better, faster production. 





6 This is our Navy “E” awarded 
in January 1942. Since then, two 
stars have been added for con- 
tinued Excellence in production. 





——— 


9 Because of all that, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is now 
getting MORE anti-aircraft can- 
non ata LOWER price per cannon. 


—& 





Pontiac 
DIVISION OF 


General Motors 



































































I; is within the realm of possibility that a nonchalant twirl of 
the arm and the twist of a lever may be all there is to the drudgery 
of dishwashing, in the future. Possibly with an electrical circuit 
as a Cleansing agent and heating element to dry... dishwashing 
may well become in a class with dialing a radio, today. 

Sounds fantastic, it’s true... but no more so than many devel- 
opments of recent years. For the study of electrical science is 
making fact out of fantasy... almost daily! 

But wherever the application of electrical circuits appears, if the 
product is of the finest, there, you are more than likely to find a 
Cannon Connector... in the past, in the present, and in the future. 


This round flanged fitting for explosion proof application 
is just one of hundreds of different styles of connectors 
built for the aircraft industry. Cannon Connectors are 
standard equipment in a score of peacetime and wartime 
industries including radio, television, shipping, sound 
apparatus, railroads, motion pictures, and the lumber in- 
dustry. They are considered essential wherever connec- 
tions must be made quickly and with positive security. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CANNON 
ELECTRIC 
® aD Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





“ENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 











such as ammunition carriers, auxiliary air. 
craft carriers, landing craft, ete. 

This list shows that the United States 
is creating a vast fleet of modernized trad. 
ing ships that carry the very latest equip. 
ment. They compare favorably with the 
ships built by Britain, the leading mari. 
time nation. 

Britain’s ships. At the beginning of 
1941, Britain had 2,664 ships (2,000 tons 
and bigger), aggregating 16,806,000 gross 
tons. The U.S., at the same time, had 
1,150 ships, aggregating 7,078,000 tons, 
How the two nations will compare at the 
end of the war is anybody’s guess. 1 

The United States this year will build 
more tonnage than Britain had at the 
start of the war. The U.S. advantage in 
numbers, however, may prove to be offset 
by the equality of both nations so far as 
fast ships go. Britain is building about 
2,000,000 tons, or around 200 ships, a year, 
One-third of them are fast ships; the others 
are the “Empire” type, comparable to the 
Liberty ship, but slightly faster. 

The British Government has been criti- 
cized at home for not building more fast 
ships. Its reply matches the reply made 
here to the same criticism about U.S. 
ships—the propulsion machinery is not 
available. 

What about these ships after the war? 
At any rate, each nation is building up a 
tremendous merchant marine fleet. Official 
attention in this country already is cen- 
tering around the postwar use of the 
Liberty and Victory ships. While hun- 
dreds of these ships probably will’ end up 
on the junk heap, just as tanks and guns 
will, the standard cargo carriers are al- 
most certain to stay in service. The rea- 
son is that official opinion favors keeping 
the United States merchant fleet big 
enough to carry about half of our foreign 
trade. This would maintain shipping 
enough to supply the Navy in time of 
war, would prevent the shipbuilding indus- 
try from going on the rocks as it did after 
the last war. 


ON THE 
FRONT... 

will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
noiseless, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 

ELECTROLIFT worm- 4 
drive electric hoists are built of finest materials 
throughout and will give years ble and 
reliable performance. 


®@ Submit your materials handling problems 
our engineers for recommendations. 


EcectroLirt, INC. 
30 CHURCH '. <a NEW YORK, W. ¥. 


ELECTROLIFT 


HOISTS 
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NIGHT ATTACK ON THE HOME FRONT 


It’s scheduled for tonight —and every 
night—on a million American farms. 
Without bands, glamour, publicity 
or pennants, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 
and their families are valiantly 


fighting the critical Battle of Food. 
* * * 


American farmers always have been 
faithful guardians of this country’s 
way of life—staunch champions of 
our particular brand of free thought 
—free speech—free enterprise. 


Today, Uncle Sam is asking them 
for a miracle—and he’s getting it. 


He needs food for our rapidly 
expanding army and navy, for the 
millions of war workers and for the 
remainder of our civilian popula- 
tion. He needs lend-lease food— 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 








countless cargoes of it—to help keep 
our Allies in the fight. 


Short-handed as they are, this coun- 
try’s farmers are working longer 
hours than ever before, with every 
piece of mechanical equipment at 
their disposal, to meet ever increas- 
ing production quotas. 


And steel is helping, all along the 
line. Its practical application to the 
solution of farm problems always 
has been one of the industry’s major 
activities. It helps to make possible 
the dependable service that farmers 
are getting from their tools, tractors 
and other implements in these days 
of almost continuous operation. 


Today, Republic’s mines, mills and 
offices are working full time on war 
work. Tens of thousands of hard- 
working Republic men* and women 
are turning out record-breaking ton: 


nages or steel for ship plates, armor, 
aircraft, tanks, guns, bombs, shells, 
and hundreds of other vital products 
that make up the materiel of war. 


Yet, the study of new and improved 
steels for farms goes on continuously 
at “Steel Way” Farm, Republic’s 
unique 500-acre laboratory. This 
activity typifies the extensive scien- 
tific research in metals, markets 
and methods by which Republic is 
preparing for the future when 
mills and men will be kept busy 
with the needs of a peacetime world. 


But first, a desperate struggle must 
be won. And the farmer, the factory 
worker and the man in uniform are 
working together in our fight for the 
rights and freedoms that America 
holds dear. 


*More than 14,000 Republic men are in 
the armed torces of the United States. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
ALLOY and CARBON STEELS ¢ STAINLESS STEEL « PLATES « BARS and SHAPES 


STRIP « SHEETS + PIPE and TUBING « TIN PLATE *« NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE « WIRE « FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Dependable power gives life to the wings 
of our fledgling flyers. The unprecedented 
safety record of America’s training 
schools is due in no small part to the 
unsurpassed dependability of America's 


trainer planes — many thousands of 












which are powered with Continental Red 


Seal Engines. 


The mothers of America who have sons 
in our fighting forces should know that 
skilled Continental workers have placed 
dependability above every other feature 


of performance. 


POWER 
TO WIN 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too!...Buy War Bonds 











Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon 


























[ontinental Motors {(orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Move Toward 
Firmer Control 
Of Export Prices 


Extension of price controls and ration- 
ing to all countries in Latin America is 
being urged by U.S. officials. Two rea- 
sons lie behind this pressure: soaring liv- 
ing costs in the Hemisphere, and rapid 
increases in prices of U.S. goods because 
of speculation. 

Speculative price rises in goods imported 
from the United States are leading to 
widespread criticism of this country. Sey- 
mour Harris, director of Export-Import 
Price Control of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, points out, however, that 
most of these rises take place after delivery; 
that export prices have been controlled 
fairly well in the U.S. 

Nevertheless, increases averaging sev- 
eral hundred per cent have been noted in 
construction materials, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and chemicals. Copper wire, which 
is extremely scarce in most countries, has 
jumped markedly. So have prices for 
wheat flour, razor blades, batteries, writ- 
ing paper, rayon goods, and typewriters. 

One cause of rising prices is seen in the 
increasing number of transactions before 
imports reach the ultimate consumer. 
Sometimes, officials of OPA find, goods 
change hands three or four times before 
reaching the final buyer. 

This explains Mr. Harris’s suggestion for 
controls inside Latin-American countries 
over charges levied by forwarding agen- 
cies, shippers and dealers. Such controls 
already. apply if the importers and _ ulti- 
mate distributors are subsidiaries of U.S. 
business firms, but, if local business houses 
distribute U.S. goods, this country loses 
all authority over final prices. 

OPA recommends price-control agencies 
for each Hemisphere country and co- 
operation among these agencies on 3 
Hemisphere basis. Steps already have been 
taken in Cuba and Bolivia and price con- 
trols are being explored for Colombia. 


Argentina. Sharp postwar competition 
for Argentine markets between the United 
States and Great Britain is seen in private 
U.S. exporting circles. The reason is that 
the Argentines are building huge balances 
in U.S. dollars and Bricish pounds, and 
these can’t be cashed for goods until war 
stops and shipping resumes. 

Wartime buying arrangements between 
this country and Great Britain for Ar- 
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There it flies 
The coveted 
Army-Navy “E” 


We can't tell you 
Very much about 

The electronics research 
That won it... 


Such matters are 
Wartime secrets... 


But this we cam say... 
In the words of 

The Army and Navy 
This pennant 
Represents 

“Great accomplishment 


THE LABORATORIES DIVISION OF 


atid 


* 


— 


In the production 
Of war equipment.” 


Today 

Modern radio equipment 

Designed and developed 

By the Laboratories Division of 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
An LT.&T. Associate 

Is helping Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
Work together 

On land, sea and in the air... 


Tomorrow 

It will help build 
A better world 
For every man. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


AN i T T ASSOCIATE 

















of Teacher’s Scotch. ‘No more need be said 


when you know... 


WA the 


B 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Mh0e litle wotrtdal 


Three short words describe the popularity . 


(Y 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











GOT GREMLINS 

in Your Paperwork ? 
Mistakes in Copying? 
Delays in Duplication? 


Specifications and 
Prints Late? 





Vital Tracings Worn Out? 


Drafting Room Jammed 
Up? 





Get Rid of Them with 


HUNTER E£decho- 





cts: COPYIST 
Error-Proof 


@ Engineering and le- 
gal departments drafting room and 
offices in the nation’s most important indus- 
tries have found Hunter Electro-Copyists 
increasingly valuable for all kinds of repro- 
duction work. These simple, efficient ma- 
chines make copies of everything drawn, 
printed, typed or photographed—in a mat- 
ter of seconds! Yet Electro-Copyists are so 
easily run anyone can doit... they require 
no darkroom or lenses and no focussing. 
Find out now all the facts about this revolu- 
tionary new reproduction process—speed 
your production output—save countless 
hours of valuable copying time. Just write 
us today for our latest folder! It shows you 
machines of every size to fit your needs ex- 
actly. Don’t delay—do it now! 





HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc 


490 S. Warren St., Syr 

















SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Centr::! 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background fer 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Chatham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 











gentine products are said, in some in- 
stances, to redound to British advantage. 
The British are the exclusive buyers of 
meat and meat products, while the Unit- 
ed States Argentine metals and 
other strategic materials. Meat, however, 
accounts for 30 per cent of Argentina’s 
exports and last year approximated $146,- 
000,000, most of which went to Britain. 

The British, in turn, sell some of this 
meat, particularly canned meats, to the 
U.S. Army for dollars. The Argentines, 
however, are paid in blocked pounds, 
which means that they must exchange 
their meat for British products. Thus U.S. 
Army purchases of Argentine beef are said 
to give the British, rather than the United 
States, a trading advantage. 

U.S. officials discount the importance 
of this transaction. They point out that 
Argentina has become the refuge for vast 
sums of flight capital, and that many of 
these accounts are dollar accounts, where- 


buys 


as Army meat purchases are relatively 
small. This influx of cash, in fact, has led 
the Argentine Government to control capi- 
tal imports. Furthermore, present postwar 
planning form of free 
international exchange, which means that 
the Argentines could trade their blocked 
pounds for any currency they wish. 


envisions some 


Canada. Changes in United Nations 
war-production plans are adding to Cana- 
da’s man-power headaches. The Dominion 
faces a growing shortage of farm labor and 
prospect of unemployment in war industries. 

Explanation for industrial layoffs is that 
Canada’s war contracts are being cut down 
and many may not be renewed. This stems 
from the decision to concentrate on air- 
craft and shipbuilding in the year ahead. 
Canadian plants are engaged principally in 
making equipment for land armies—guns, 
trucks, shells, ammunition, etc. 

Unofficial estimates place 60 per cent of 
Canadian war output in land equipment— 
the very type of items that is being cut 
back on both sides of the border. Contract 
cancellations are increasing in Canadian 
plants and a possible reduction of 20 to 30 
per cent in current war orders is foreseen. 
This could involve 250,000 workers. 

Suggestions have been made that dis- 
charged war workers could be transferred 
to farms, especially if they once were farm 
laborers, but Canada’s man-power organi- 
zation is said to be unable to arrange this 
shift. Meanwhile, the Labor Ministry as- 
sures workers that switches from one war 
job to another will be fast as possible. 

Expected cancellation of U.S. orders 
with Canadian plants promises further to 
reduce Canada’s dollar supply, which is 
used to import essential materials from 
this country. Right now Canada’s holdings 
of dollar exchange are reported to be more 
than adequate, but a reduction in U.S. 
purchases of Canadian war materials might 
reverse the situation, and call for other 
corrective measures. 
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HEY SERVED IN 5 WARS 
on the Walei Level Reute 














The little, cabless “Batavia” puffed along wood-and-strapiron rails 
... fails that led through the level Mohawk Valley to join the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson River. The Mexican War seemed far away. 
And only an occasional soldier “took the cars” over this pioneer 
link in New York Central’s Water Level Route. 


This time, the Water Level Route was at war in earnest. New loco- 
motives, burning coal instead of wood, hauled food from the West 
for Grant’s army. And at the old mines and foundries in the Hud- 
son Highlands, flatcars loaded armor for the Union fleet of iron-clad 
Monitors . . . dreadnaughts of their day. 
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PO Set. 


The Spanish War. Cowboys shouting, “Remember the Maine!” 
raced east to join Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. They got the 
first thrill of their great adventure when they boarded the Empire 


State Express . . . made famous by Engine 999, then holder of the 
world’s speed record, 11214 miles an hour! 





Behind the big Pacifics, troop trains were rolling again over New 
York Central. This time they carried men by the hundreds of 


thousands ... men who sang “The Yanks Are Coming” and 
“K-K-K-Katie!” . .. men whose four-mile-an-hour tanks and fragile, 
fabric-winged planes were then the world’s deadliest weapons. 











V9G¢3 Today, more than ever, the Water Level Route is an 
American lifeline. For in this total war, it’s not only the 
trainloads of men and weapons that spell Victory. It’s the 70-car oil trains, 
roaring America’s answer to the U-Boats. It’s the mile-long food trains, 


thundering eastward to load the convoys and feed the war plant workers. 
It's the passenger trains . .. shouldering much of the highway load . . . main- 


taining civilian mobility so vital to the war effort. 
























The 125,000 men and women of New York Central 

. like all who serve in America’s vast transporta- 
tion army from coast to coast . . . are dedicated to 
Victory. They're getting the war traffic through ... 
despite storm and flood . . . despite even the war- 
born shortage of new equipment. Daily they're de- 
vising short cuts, and operating efficiencies. And 
when Victory’s won, they'll draw upon these war- 
time lessons to provide still finer rail transport for 


the America of tomorrow! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE—AN AMERICAN LIFELINE 


INVEST IN VICTORY— BUY WAR BONDS 
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on, like the Battle of Tunisia, 

fond the South Pacific, can only be won when 

the right men and materials are brought together at 
the right place at the right time. Kardex Administra- 
tive Record Control Systems are expressly designed 
to assure a steady, balanced flow of materials into 
scheduled production channels. Procurement, inven- 


tory, materials, production, machine load and person- 


nel, all are instantly, accurately pictured with Kardex 


FACTS ARE PROVIDED 


The moving Graph-a-Matic signal on the visible margin 
actually provides a graphic chart of up-to-the-minute 
developments in your business—spots the need for 
oction—provides the “Fact-Power” for fast, accurate 
decisions. 


EXECUTIVE TIME SAVED 


The visible margin signals furnish the harassed execu- 
tive with a fast moving summary of daily operations. 
No need to dig through antiquated records while work 
piles up. Executive effort, so valuable today, must be 
freed for jam smashing administrative action! 





CLERICAL LABOR ong. 
/ 


Kardex saves clerical time too. Reference and posting 
time is reduced over 50%. Easy to post, easy to refer 





?DUCTION CONTROL 
i lp c A alanced Flow of Materials 
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to, a Kardex System can be operated by the most 
inexperienced clerk. 

















WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


The March New England issue of “Systems” 
magazine is chock-full of detailed descriptions 
of Kardex record controls now in use in that 
section of the country. You may run across a 
few ideas to help your company. We'll send it 
free, with no obligation. 
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ABLE WITH- 
OUT PRIORITY... 


Kardex cabinets are now 








durably constructed of 
non-critical materials. 
You may enjoy its ad- 
vantages now . . . without 


Priority rating. 
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2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trend of American Busimess 
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Do not get the idea that civilian industry suddenly is to flower; that the 
shifts in war demand will mean resumed auto making, resumed manufacture of all 
kinds of goods for civilians. It won't, not in 1943 at any rate. 

What is happening, as described by Army authorities, is this..... 

To date, shifting Army demand has affected 90 war plants. Of those, work 
of a changed kind has been provided to keep 84 of the plants busy, or partly so. 

Orders for tanks may be reduced as much as 12,000 or 15,000, owing to the 
changed needs of the Russians. Material is being shifted to transport equipment. 

In ammunition and explosives some definite cutbacks are being made. 

There is a slowdown or stoppage of manufacture of some types of ordnance, 
notably of 37-mm. antitank and antiaircraft guns. It is very possible that war 
experience will show other equipment to be obsolete, with order cancellations. 

Yet, over all: The 1943 outlook is for a fairly stable situation in output 
of armament; is for less uncertainty than normally confronts a manufacturer in a 
time of peace when styles and demands and needs change with little notice. 




















As for the future of the armament industry..... 

Increasingly, governing factor in new war orders will be actual war de- 
mand; will be the rate of consumption of materials in actual combat. 

By the end of 1943, basic needs of U.S. allies should be met fully. 

By the end of 1944, basic needs of U.S. Army and Air Forces should be met 
in full. That would be for the 8,200,000-man Army and Air Forces. 

After that: Maintenance and operation will be the big sources of demand. It 
all depends on whether U.S. is to make a mass invasion of Europe; is to put to use 
the vast amount of equipment now backing up in training camps. 

Big replacement demand in an immense-scale land war will be in rifles and 
machine guns; in front-line equipment, not so much in heavy artillery, etc. 

And: It appears that aircraft, merchant vessels, naval vessels, plus all 
the things that go with them, will be in unlimited demand so long as war lasts. 

















Now to translate into terms of present experience..... 

In Canada, war-order cancellations are reported to be widespread; are now 
centered in land equipment as material piles up unused in Great Britain. 

In U.S., the index of over-all production and of arms production has been 
Slowing in its rise; has started to reflect the approach toward a ceiling. 

Also: Total U.S. nonfarm employment April 1 was no higher than on the same 
date one year ago. Draft calls and worker maldistribution accounted for the local 
shortages of labor that were reported. Nonfarm employment is 42,000,000. 

Developments suggest that industries engaged in war business are wise to 
interest themselves in contract-cancellation clauses; in the problems that come 
when and if Government decides that it does not want any more of a particular 
type of war material. Contract cancellation may become a very important subject 
long before the war is won. It's important to some manufacturers right now. 











As for any materials released by shifting arms demand: 

First, those materials, as a rule, will be diverted to other arms plants. 

Second, materials not so diverted will go largely to meet needs of the 
basic civilian industries, such as railroads and utilities. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


There isn't the prospect of any important increase in output of civilian du- 
rable goods--no revived auto production, no general increase elsewhere. 
















































To show the armament price trend...e.. 
A bomber frame that cost $235,000 last year costs $160,000 now, down 32 per 
cent. And: A fighter frame that cost $84,000 now costs $72,000, off 14 per cent, 

A parachute that cost $90 last year costs $70 now. 

A 75-mm. tank gun costing $3,000 a year ago now is costing $2,150. 

A 2,000-horsepower engine that cost $110,000 last year now costs $96,000. 

A 105-mm. shell that cost $24.50 is marked down now to $19. 

And: A 30-caliber machine gun now costs $230 where it had cost $290. 

Price markdowns are general all through the armament field. That isn't be- 
cause of declining demand, because of competition by makers. Rather: It is due 
to improved experience, to declining costs as experience is gained, to the fact 
that manufacturers are renegotiating contracts to reflect lower costs. 
Reductions range from 12 per cent in aircraft engines to 34 in cannon. 




















It still is probable that Lewis's coal miners will get some income increase, 

Mr. Roosevelt didn't close the door to that. The President did not say 
that miners cannot have any more money. He just balked at a general strike. 

However: The President may avoid a complete crack-up of his plan to prevent 
a runaway wave of wage and price increases. He probably cannot prevent Mr. 
Lewis from making capital out of any move that is made finally in settlement. 





Against that background, Economic Stabilizer Byrnes takes his stand..... 

On wages: Mr. Byrnes is resisting any general break in the current level of 
wages; is standing up against the growing pressures from organized labor. It is 
at least a 50-50 prospect that a further broad wage rise can be checked. 

On farm prices: There's a good chance to hold the farm-price line if wages 
are held. Farm bloc is quiescent right now; is waiting to revive its demands 
for higher price ceilings if labor gets big new concessions. However: Barring 
such concessions, it is to be possible to prevent a break in farm-price ceilings. 

On general prices: Mr. Byrnes is refusing to budge from a firm stand in op- 
position to concessions to industry; is not going along with the idea of OPA's 
Prentiss Brown that a gentle price rise is very helpful to bring acceptance of 
price controls. Actually: Byrnes is standing in the way of fulfillment of some 
near-commitments for upward price adjustments in some industries. 

So: The chances remain better than 50-50 that nominal prices will be held 
in rather firm check; that more than a modest rise in quoted prices will be 
avoided in the period ahead. What happens in black markets, what happens to 
the quality of goods to be sold is something else again. 








A point to note is that Mr. Byrnes as Economic Stabilizer, is refusing to 
duck problems; that he is not hesitating to make important decisions. 

And: Mr. Byrnes is not living up to his reputation as a compromiser. He is 
giving ground only very grudgingly on issues involving control of inflation. 

The Byrnes office is fast becoming the headquarters for decision on do- ze 
mestic issues. It is an office in which some officials are finding a decisive- 
ness that they did not expect. Result is that President Roosevelt is tending to 
delegate more and more problems to Mr. Byrnes for decision. 

Thus: The Economic Stabilizer right now is No. 2 man in domestic affairs. 








In the matter of vacation bonuses: War Labor Board permits payment of a 
bonus in lieu of vacation without its prior approval for workers with wages or 
with salaries subject to its jurisdiction. Treasury probably will approve vaca- 
tion bonuses for salaried executive, administrative and professional personnel 
subject to its jurisdiction, if reasonable. But: Treasury insists on its prior 
approval before payment is permitted under salary-control regulations. 
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Fletcher Pratt, noted military authority, helped us prepare this striking picture showing units of our Air Force attacking a U-boat construction center. 


SINKING C/Zade BEFORE THEY'RE BORN 


Modern air power depends on precision instruments 
—bombsights, machine guns, cannon, navigation 
instruments, electronic communications devices. 
These and a vast amount of other equipment 
essential to the war effort benefit from Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning and Industrial Refrigeration. 

Producers who formerly “‘got along without” have 
proved that controlled temperature, humidity and 
air cleanliness mean uniform quality, precision, 
fewer rejections, faster production. 

When peace comes, a thousand new-day benefits 


will result from Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
and Industrial Refrigeration. Better products 
at lower cost, greater year ‘round comfort and 
convenience— better living for all. 

In helping solve “conditioning” problems, West- 
inghouse offers years of development and diversified 
experience—also a hermetically-sealed compressor 
which assures economy, dependability, long life. In- 
quiries are invited from producers of war materials 
and postwar planners. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 641 Page Blvd., Springfield, Mass. 


Westinghouse hee Chnildlioning 


Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P. M., E.W.T. 








es Addressozgraph is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 


How TO 
SIMPLIFY 
PU: 


OF 


War BONDS 


TO 
EMPLOYEES 





WwW” BOND paper work has been standardized. by 
the Treasury Department and need not create 
a new problem if properly organized. 

Basic requirements are speed of issue, legibility and 
accuracy ... essentials to all financial documents. 

Just as thousands of other employers are doing this 
work with the help of their Addressographs, you can 
undoubtedly adapt your present equipment to War 
Bond issuing in addition to the work it already is doing. 

With Addressograph, all prescribed information 
about owner, co-owner and bene- aT 
ficiary is established once and aud- |=~—--=———=|! 
ited once. From then on, the pro- 
cedure flows mechanically. Every 
Bond issued is accurately inscribed, 
permanently legible and gets to the 
employee faster. For details write for 
our free booklet. 




















This is only one of many extra jobs your Addressograph 
equipment can do for you. Consider its further application in 
connection with Controlled Materials Plan, Withholding Taxes, 
Absenteeism, Government Contract Requirements and sim- 
ilar problems. A trained Addressograph representative will 
be glad to explain how. Call or write nearest agency, or write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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For years, the Roosevelt Administration 
has been trying to find some means of 
avoiding strikes. Under the impetus of 
the prewar national defense drive, it es. 
tablished a board to settle such disputes, 
John L. Lewis wrecked that board by de. 
fiance and denunciation. Then a War La. 
bor Board was created. Now, Mr. Lewis js 
trying to batter down this Board, too. But 
the new Board doesn’t wreck so easily as 
the old. It has more experience and a 
quicker insight into the strategy needed to 
combat so wily a foe as Mr. Lewis. And it 
has shrewd, able direction. 

This direction comes from four of the 
twelve Board members, the four who repre- 
sent the public and hold a balance-of-power 
on most hotly contested issues. They are: 

Chairman William H. Davis. Mr. 
Davis has been mediating labor disputes 
ever since the days of the National Re- 
covery Administration. He believes strong- 
ly in organized labor. But, even more 
firmly, he holds that strikes are useless 
and in these days must not be permitted 
to interfere with war production. Mr. 
Davis was chairman of the old board, the 
one Mr. Lewis wrecked. Mr. Lewis has 
publicly nurtured a bitter enmity for Mr. 
Davis ever since. In private life, Mr. Davis 
is a highly successful patent attorney. 

Wayne L. Morse. Mr. Morse has han- 
dled such tough problems as the disputes 
of the Pacific Coast 
longshoremen, and the 
threatened nationwide 
railroad strike of 1941, 
Since 1938, he has 
served as an arbitra- 
tor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the 
Pacific area. Mr. 
Morse is also dean of 
law at the University 
of Oregon. He is deep- 
ly interested in judicial reform and has 
written several books on that subject. 

Vice Chairman George W. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor, like Mr. Davis, knows labor 
disputes from much 
experience as a con- 





—Acme 


WAYNE MORSE 


ciliator. Two years 
ago, he umpired con- 
troversies between 
General Motors and 
the United Automo- 
bile Workers involv- 
ing 200,000 employes 
in 90 plants. For 
years, he was sole ar- 





& 
—Harris & Ewing 


: " . R 
biter of labor disputes quenss Cm 


in the hosiery industry. He, too, is an 
adroit compromiser. Aside from his Board 
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duties, Mr. Taylor is Professor of Industry 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Frank P. Graham. Mr. Graham’s ac- 
, tive experience in labor matters came as a 
member of the old board. Previously, he 
had participated in several New Deal en- 
terprises. He was a member of the Nation- 
al Emergency Coun- 





n cil and the National 

of Consumers Advisory 

of Board. He also was 

$ chairman of the Na- 

s. tional Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security 

- and helped draft the 

8 Social Security Act. 

t He is president of the 

s University of North —Harris & Ewing 

ty FRANK GRAHAM 

. Carolina. 

. The Board otherwise consists of four 

t members for labor and four for industry. 
Alternates take turns doing the actual 

e work for some of them, although Cyrus 
Ching and Roger D. Lapham, for industry, 

' and Robert J. Watt, for labor, have at- 


tended steadily. Mr. Davis, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Morse and Mr. Graliam participate 
5 invariably in all decisions. 

All in all, the Board and its subsidiary 
regional boards have handled thousands 
of cases. Its decisions have created a large 
body of labor law and precedent. In 
| reaching its conclusions, the Board tries 
first to establish the facts. Usually a three- 
man panel is appointed to investigate and 
make recommendations. However, many 
cases involve no disputes. They present 
. simply the question of approving or disap- 
proving collective-bargaining contracts. 
For that reason, the Board has taken unan- 
imous action in some 70 per cent of the 
cases handled. 

But, sometimes, even the four public 
ta ~=members have disagreed, usually with Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Taylor on one side and Mr. 
Morse and Mr. Graham on the other. Mr. 
Morse and Mr. Graham believe that the 
Board should be judicial in character and 
removed from all outside influences. Con- 
sequently, they were disturbed when Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Byrnes, seeking to reverse 
the inflationary trend, in effect dictated the 
Board’s decisions in recent test cases. This 
caused an internal crisis which taxed Mr. 
Davis’s talents as a compromiser. 

All four had ideas of making the Board 
a high court for labor, with a prestige that 
would carry it into the postwar era. But 
Mr. Byrnes sheared away some of its 
power and President Roosevelt later clipped 
off more of its authority by narrowing the 
grounds on which pay raises could be ap- 
proved. Now, John L. Lewis comes along 
again to challenge the Board outright. As 
noted, he finds it a stronger opponent than 
before. The fight is not yet settled, but it 
seems clear in Washington that, if the 
Board wins, it will emerge much strength- 
ened, and that, if it loses, it probably will 
go the way of its predecessor—into the 
discard. 
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When his room’s 


Some pay you'll hear his happy 
whistle and heavy tread in the 
room that’s silent now. You'll peep 
in and see bureaus Open, ties on 
chairs, socks on the floor. But you 
won't care . . . your boy is home 
from the war. 


Will he come home to a normal 
life — a useful job? This is a ques- 
tion none of us can ignore. Even 
as the nation’s production is bent 
upon victory, far-sighted men in 
American industry are planning 
ahead. There must be no let-down 
after this war. Industry is prepar- 
ing to convert quickly for the man- 
ufacture of peacetime products, to 
give jobs to the millions of men 
now fighting, and to our millions 
of war workers. 

This war has telescoped time in 


improving materials and methods. 








topsy-turvy again 


Here at Armco, for instance, our 
laboratories and mills are develop- 
ing sheet steels with new proper- 
ties and constantly improving the 
older ones. Manufacturers will use 
these steels in the designing of 
more efficient and attractive peace- 
time products, which in turn will 
create jobs for our fighters and war 
workers. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1301 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 















my isnelian The | 
and Nay. 


ADDRESSING MAY SAVE mice 


Epiror’s NOTE: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
VAS IN yal | VE a } not intended for publication, and those 
* with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marl d. 


A war-time shipping suggestion: Prepare On Tax ‘Forgiveness’ 


‘ Sir:—You state in “Trend of American 
your shipments carefully — pack them Business” in the April 23 issue: “Congress 
securely — print the address ciearly — and is failing to show much interest in drastic 

tax increases .. . Is even strongly moved 
when possible ship them in the early to forgive all or part of a year’s taxes.” 
Should not this view have some quali- 


hours of the day. Thus, you fication, inasmuch as the question involved 


is merely the selection of either last year’s 

will help to speed .up han- or this year’s incomes to use in determin 
ing the allotment or application of the in- 
come tax of 1943, which is strictly a 1943 
tax, payable not before March 15, 1949? 
Up to now, “income” taxes of any year 


dling and delivery. 


have been calculated proportionately to 
incomes of the year preceding their appli- 
cation for convenience and equity. If now 
there are available method and data for 
assessments upon current incomes, and, if 
such were adopted and applied, where does 
forgiveness come into the picture? 

Natick, Mass. G. T.F. 


7 * * 


International Parents’ Bloc? 
Sir:—I agree 100 per cent with R.A.A,, 
of Oxford, Pa., in “The Yeas and Nays” of 
the April 23 ‘enol in regard to a Parents’ 
Bloc to help prevent future wars. However, 
I would like to suggest that this movement 
would have to be organized internation- 
ally to be workable for world peace. 
Cortland, N.Y. B. O. Ocusner 


. a a 


Post-Pearl Harbor Babies 

Sir:—In your recent article on the new 
draft rules, you state that, in deciding 
hardship cases, the presence of very young 
children whose mother is unable to work 
might be an important factor. However, 
under existing regulations, the youngest 
baby to be considered would be seven 
months old, because all babies under seven 


months (born after September 14) are not 
 £ X P ) E S S considered as bona fide children. 
It seems ridiculous to assume that every 
’ child born after Sept. 14, 1942, was de- 
4 liberately planned on the day of Pearl Har- 
E N ; bor to evade the draft. There are many 


married couples who can prove that they 
have been desirous of having a family for 

years, whose baby came after this date. 
Unfortunately, the mothers, who require 
constant care, are being stranded, and there 
NATION-WIDE RAIL- AIR SERVICE is scarcely a voice raised protesting the 
4 arbitrary ruling that makes this possible. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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XUM 


the Army has 
a New Mule... 


OM01TOI 


~ the Farmer will == 


Industry is helping win the war... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before 
—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and other instruments of war— must 
conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 
a decisive victory. 


Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce 
— beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 
world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate 
economic collapse. 

If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 


cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 


ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 
and in other nations can be gained and maintained 
only by sustained industrial production and by 
interdependence. 

The people of this country, in common with the 
people of other lands, will prosper materially and 
spiritually when this war is ended 

but only if plans world-wide in 

scope are formulated promptly for 

A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y, 

















Controlled vs. Free Trade ...A Soldiers’ Bonus 
After War? ... Behind Dispute Over Ship Losses 


It turns out that real planning for the 
World Food Conference was done 
outside both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of State, 
accounting for the impression that 
this meeting was called without much 
prior preparation. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace, as Vice President, 
had much to do with preliminary 
studies on world food deficiencies that 
lay behind the calling of the food con- 
ference. So did U.S. Ambassador 
Winant, in London. British and Aus- 
tralian officials were in on the plan- 
ning and did much fo sell the pro- 
gram to President Roosevelt. 


x & @ 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
got tangled up in his definitions of 
“gross” tons and “deadweight” tons, 
accounting for the mistake he made 
in denying that ship losses had been 
12,000,000 deadweight tons in 1942. A 
ship loss of 8,000,000 gross tons is 
about the same as a loss of 12,000,000 
deadweight tons. 


xk * 


Sources close to the White House ex- 
press the opinion that Donald Nelson 
should have acted to settle the argu- 
ment over priorities for rubber and 
gasoline and escort ships before it 
broke out into public view. 


e 2 = 


Robert Patterson, as Under Secretary 
of War, not so many months ago was 
among those officials who were de- 
manding that strong action be taken 
to assure this country a supply of 
synthetic rubber. Mr. Patterson now 
thinks that the country is going to 
get too much synthetic rubber in view 
of a new and great need for more 
aviation gasoline. 


= ® @ 


The comment is heard around the 
White House that William Jeffers 
may be too strong-minded and ag- 
gressive an Official to be able to get 
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along in wartime Washington. The 
reason for this comment is that Mr. 
Jeffers takes his instructions literally 
and goes out to get results without 
bargaining with other officials over 
relative spheres of influence. 


x k * 


There are several high officials in 
Washington who are pained when any 
goods go for civilian use, even when 
the military services are unable to 
make early and effective use of the 
goods in question. This group insists 
that there should be no questioning 
of military demands. 


x kk 


Some officials are dropping the sug- 
gestion that, if taxpayers in U.S. are 
given a “bonus” during the war in the 
form of tax forgiveness, then it is like- 
ly to be very difficult after the war 
for the country to deny a vast bonus 
to soldiers, few of whom would share 
in the tax forgiveness. 
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Cordell Hull finds that many of the 
official planners for a postwar world 
are thinking in terms of a controlled 
world trade that is in sharp contrast 
to the type of world into which his 
reciprocal trade agreement program 
is supposed to fit. Secretary Hull’s 
program is geared to competition 
and a minimum of Government 
controls. 
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Prentiss Brown, as OPA Adminis- 
trator, is having to disappoint some 
business groups on understandings 
they had about possible future up- 
ward price adjustments. Mr. Brown 
finds that Economic Stabilizer James 
F. Byrnes is continuing to veto some 
suggestions. 
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It is the understanding of Govern- 
ment officials here that Sweden puts 
out two types of news reports, one 
pointed to the Allies, which is favor- 
able to the Allied cause in tone, and 


one pointed to the Axis, which is fa- 
vorable to the Axis in tone. The 
Swedes are caught in the middle, and 
the official view is that news reports 
from that country must be taken with 
a big grain of salt. 
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There is beginning to be much official 
questioning of Herbert Lehman's 
world relief and rehabilitation organ- 
ization on the ground that its forma- 
tion on a United Nations basis will 
prove unworkable in practice. The 
main reason for criticism is that na- 
tions that will be asking for relief are 
sitting on the board of directors and 
will be passing on the question of 
whether they should have relief and 
how much. 
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Postwar thinkers in the Commerce 
Department are at the opposite pole 
from those in the National Resources 
Planning Board. Commerce Depart- 
ment economists are agitating for 
planning by private industry with 
Government help, not the other way 
around. Thus they have become the 
favorites of the businessmen’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, 
headed by Paul G. Hoffman, Stude- 
baker president. 
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Relations among allies are reported 
to have improved markedly since U.S. 
engineers and Army officers took over 
transport management in Iran, a 
Lend-Lease roadway to Russia. Be- 
fore their arrival, friction between the 
British and Russians was said to be 
common. 
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Backstage squabbling about grade 
labeling for canned goods is reaching 
the furious stage. Price Administrator 
Brown once thought he had the mat- 
ter settled and was about to make 
an announcement, when the fighting 
broke out again. No one knows de- 
finitely at this time what will ulti- 
mately be done. 
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An Old-Fashioned idea worth cultivating 


: iw SEED PACKET signpost stand- 
ing at the head of the row gives 
you a hint as to the kind of Old-Fash- 
ioned idea we're talking about ... 
It’s simply this: To achieve a true 
Old-Fashioned masterpiece—an Old- 
Fashioned that will blossom into 
matchless perfection before your very 
eyes—you must be sure to use that 
finest of all whiskies ... Four Roses! 


Here is the way to make this great- 


est of Old-Fashioneds grow: 


Muddle 1% lump of sugar, 2 dashes of 
bitters, a twist of lemon peel in a little 
water. Add an ice cube and then the 
crowning glory ...the heart and soul of 
this superb Old-Fashioned ...1¥2 jig- 
gers of that smooth, flavorful, glorious 


Four Roses! 


There, sir, is an Old-Fashioned 


worth cultivating! 


FOUR ROSES 


Four Roses is a blend of straight 
u hishie s—0 proo}. Frank, fort Distill- 


eries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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The little joke 
of Chief Talugi 


Talugi remembered well the Planter who had come years 
ago to live on this South Pacific island. 

The Planter had put up a fine new bungalow, shipped 
readyv-cut from Brisbane. Later, he decided to hang some 
pictures in his living room. He drove a nail into the wall— 
only to see nail, haximer and a section of the wall fly right on 
outdoors in a cloud of wood dust and pulp. Queer things can 
happen to wood in the tropics where termites thrive. 


So when the cheerful strangers in American uniforms 
first came to Talugi’s island more than a year ago, he tried 
to warn them. But they just grinned, “It’s OK, Chief. 
It’s OK.” And kept right on erecting their portable houses 
of bonded plywood... “hutments,” they called them. 


That is why Talugi shrugged, and grinned right back, 
and waited. Until, months afterward, he said, “I show you 
something. Come see?” He paused beside one of the hut- 
ments, then launched a mighty blow at the wall. But, in- 
stead of a shell of wood, hollowed out by termites, Talugi’s 
fist met solid plywood. The wall stood firm, while Talugi 


danced ...in pained astonishment. 


Poor Talugi! How was he to know about Permasan, the 
oil solution of pentachlorophenol, one of the many wood 
preservative chemicals produced by Monsanto? Nobody 
had told him such a chemical is used now for protection 
of army and navy mobile hutments. 

But Talugi drew a happy moral from it all. He told 
the tribe that night; “See? Americans came prepared 
even for termites. Think what Japs up against!” If there’s 
any other moral to Talugi’s story it must be this—these 
new things we’ve learned about wood preservation on 
strange new battle fronts some day will mean added 
permanence and beauty and safety for your new home... 
the one you'll build with those War Bonds that you're 
buying now. Monsanto CuemicaL Company, St. Louis. 


Army-Navy “E’’ burgee withtwo 
stars, ‘‘represerting recognition 
by the Army and the Navy of espe- 
cially meritorious production of 
war materials’’ over a two-year 


period, flies over Monsanto. 
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